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Notes. 
LONDON LIBRARIES. 
(Concluded from p- 445.) 


Mr. Bripces’s choice and valuable library was 
lately disposed of in Lincolw’s Inn, the Catalogue 
whereof makes a handsome bound octavo volume. 
He had collection of Wenceslaus Hollar’s etch- 
ings in four volumes, and they containing not all 
his performances, which sold there for above 
100/.! 


The late Mr. Tuomas Raw trnson has been the 
greatest collector of books in our time who has 


! Bridges’s Catalogue is entitled “ Bibliotheew Bridge- 
siane Catalogus: or, A Catalogue of the entire Library of 
John Bridges, late of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., consisting of 
above 4000 Books and Manuscripts in all languages and 
faculties, particularly in Classics and History, and espe- 
cially the History and Antiquities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which will begin to be sold by Auction on Mon- 
day, 7th Feb. 1725-6, at his Chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, 
No. 6.” 8vo. pp. 199. It realised 4160/. 12s. Hearne in 
his Diary, under Feb. 15, 1725-6, says “ My late friend 
John Bridges, Esq.’s books being now selling by auction 
in London (they began to be sold on Monday the 7th 
inst.), I hear they go very high, being fair books, in 
good condition, and most of them finely bound. ‘This 
afternoon I was told of a gentleman of All Souls’ College, 
(I suppose Dr. Clarke,) that gave a commission of 8s. for 
an Homer in 2 vols., a small 8vo. if not 12mo. But it 
went for six guineas. People are in love with good bind- 
ing more than good reading.” 
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made his collections public ; for before his death, 
as well as since, they have been sold by auction. 
I think there have been seventeen or eighteen 
large catalogues sold off from the 4th of Dec. 
1721, when his first auction began at Paul's Coffee 
House, to the 4th of March, 1733, when the last 
auction of his books including his MSS. began at 
the same place, and the books are not all gone out 
of London House yet; but he out of one volume 
made many, and all the tracts or pamphlets that 
came to his hands in volumes and bound together, 
he separated to sell them singly, so that what some 
curious men had been pairing and sorting half 
their lives to have a topic or argument complete, 
he by this means confused and dispersed again. 
He's called Tom Folio in the Zatlers. If his 
purse had been much wider he had a passion be- 
yond it, and would have been driven to part with 
what he was so fond of, such a pitch of curiosity 
or dotage he was arrived at upon a different 
edition, a fairer copy, a larger paper, than twenty 
of the same sort he might be already possessed of. 
In short, his covetousness after those books he had 
not increased with the multiplication of those he 
had; and as he lived so he died, in his bundles, 
piles, and bulwarks of paper, in dust and cobwebs, 


| at London House in Aldersgate Street.” 


Several more might be named who have been 
famous for their libraries, as ‘Thomas Sclater Ba- 
con, Esq., whose collection amounted in the cata- 
logue to 12,000, besides his vast quantities of 
prints, pamphlets, &c., begun to be sold by Cock 
the auctioneer, under the |'iazza in Covent Gar- 
den, 14 March, 1736-7... Mr. West of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Sir Thos. Sebright, Mr. Calamy, Mr. Raw- 


2 Thomas Rawlinson at first lived in Gray’s Inn, where 
he had four chambers so completely filled with books, that 
his bed was removed into the passage. He afterwards 
resided at London House in Aldersgate Street, where he 
died on August 6, 1725, aged 44. At that time his li- 
brary contained the largest collection of books whieh had 
ever been offered to the public. The Catalogue of his 
printed books consists of nine parts; and the sale of his 
manuscripts alone lasted for sixteen days. This biblio- 
polist was certainly a remarkable man, in spite of Addi- 
satirical notice of him in No. 158. of The Tatler. 
Tom Hearne thought very highly of him. “Some gave 
out, (he says) and published it too in printed papers, that 
Mr. Rawlinson understood the editions and title-pages of 
books only, without any other skill Mm them, and there- 
upon they styled him Tom Fotto. But these were only 
buffoons, and persons of very shallow learning. Tis cer- 
tain that Mr. Rawlinson understood the editions and 
titles of books better than any man I ever knew (for he 
had a very great memory); but then besides this, he was 
a great reader, and had read abundance of the best wri- 
ters, ancient and modern, throughout, and was entirely 
master of the learning contained in them. He had di- 
gested the classicks so well as to be able readily and upon 
all occasions (what I have very often admired) to make 
use of passages from them very pertinently, what I never 
knew in so great perfection in any other person what- 
soever.” — Diary, Sept. 4, 1725. 

5 See ante, pp. 123, 124. 
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linson, the apothecary, whose library sold to a | 
bookseller for above 1000/.; Mr. Jones’s mathe- 
matical library, Mr. Constable of Yorkshire, Mr. | 
Granger, Mr. Topham, famous for his Greek col- | 
lections, prints, and drawings ; Dr. Goodman, Dr. 
Gray, Dr. Tyson, and Dr. Woodward. Mr. Good- 
win of Pinder had a valuable library, and Dr. 
Salmon the largest co!lection of English folios in 
any private hands, being near 2000 in number, 
with quartos and octavos proportionable. Mr. An- 
thony Collins had the largest collection of contro- 
versial pamphlets, which are specified in two thick 
octavo catalogues. 

Now that I have mentioned the largest, let’s not 
forget the least compositors. 





Old Jonun Murray of Sacomb has made scarce 
publications of English authors his inquiry all his 
life: he has been a collector above forty years at 
all sales, auctions, shops, and stalls, partly for his 
own curiosity, and partly to oblige such authors 
and gentry as have commissioned him. [lis ac- 
count of any old English book as to the complete- 
ness, scarcity, value, and general character of it, 
has always been regarded by Mr. Anstis, Hearne, 
Le Neve, and many other knowing antiquaries, 
who were better judges of the subject matter of 
these books than himself.* 

We have several parsons, I see too, who begun 
to turn the penny this way, and what with chop- 
ping and changing, and selling and buying, ap- 


* Hearne has the following notices of this literary an- 
tiquary in his Diary: —“ Aug. 23, 1726. Mr. Murray 
told me formerly that he began to collect books at eleven, 
now he says at thirteen, years of age. I thought Mr. 
Murray had kept all his curiosities together, ever since | 
he began collecting, excepting duplicates; but he tells | 
me now, that besides duplicates, he hath parted, upon oc- 
casion, with a vast number of things, and I find he lets 
any one that wants have what books he hath, and ’tis 
this way that he gets his support. 

“Feb. 25, 1734-5. Mr. West, in his letter of the 17th 
inst. from the Inner Temple, tells me he had a little be- | 
fore been fetch’d to Sacombe in Hertfordshire, by a mes- 
senger, to our honest friend John Murray. He is in a 
very declining way, occasioned by a slow fever, acquired 
by overheating his blood in his last walk from London 
thither, which is looked upon as twenty miles. 

“Ap. 1, 1735. Mr. John Murray, who was very dan- 
gerously ill lately at Sacombe in Hertfordshire, is since 
gone to London (as Mr. West in his letter of March 17, 
1734-5,) much recovered, so that ’twas hoped he got 
strength daily.” 

John Murray was born on January 24, 1670, and died 
Sept. 13, 1748. Dr. Rawlinson possessed a painting of 
him, which was engraved by Vertue. He is leaning on 
three books, inscribed “ T. Hearne, V. III. Sessions 
Papers, and Tryals of Witches,” and holding a fourth 
under his coat. Underneath are the following lines, 
signed G. N.: 

“Oh! Maister John Murray of Sacomb, 

The works of Old Time to collect was his pride, 
Till Oblivion dreaded his care : 

Regardless of friends intestate he died, 

So the rooks and the crows were his heirs.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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pear to be great customers and friends to the 
muses. 

The booksellers abroad may be more learned, 
and make better judgment of their books, than 
ours, but I believe few are better stored. I have 
known several of them mark at auctions in their 
catalogues the prices that books go off at, and so 
settle a value on their own to persons conform- 
ably, which is a most erroneous valuation, to make 
a general rule of a particular inclination or neces- 
sity. I have given myself twenty shillings for a 
thing that is worth to no other man, I believe, a 
tenth part of that money, ner to me after I[ had 
some little circumstance out of it. The atheisti- 
cal book of Giordano Bruno sold at Paul's Coffee 
House for 30/. in 1709; it has scarcely sold for so 
many pence since.© And a complete Holinshead 
rose there some years after to 80/.; it has never 
sold again for so many shillings. The value of it 
was thought to lie in its being complete ; but now 
the castrated sheets are reprinted you may have 
many of the books complete, yet they will bear 
no extravagant valuation: therefore the value 
arose neither from a desire of knowledge which the 
searce part would communicate, neither from its 
intrinsic remarkableness or instruction, nor even 
from any use to be made of it, but merely from 
the empty property of singularity, and being, as 


| the contending purchasers erroneously thought, no 


where to be found. If there were no foolish bid- 
ders, there would be no extortionate sellers of 
books; but Tom Guy had seen enough into the 
course of business to justify the propriety of 
founding an hospital for incurables, though he 
might not have so grateful a meaning therein 
towards some of the Authors and purchasers who 
helped to make him so rich, because he might be 
apprehensive that their condition at worst might 
be happier than his, inasmuch as it is more miser- 
able to starve in the midst of riches than in the 
privation of them.° 

But if we consider the stores of our booksellers 
(it having been frequent with some of them to 


5 Probably his Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, Paris, 
1584. Vide Nichols’s Liter. Anecdotes, ii. 593.; iv. 105. 


and ante, p. 445. 


6 Thomas Guy was the son of a lighterman at Horsley- 
down, where he was born in 1644. He was apprenticed 
on Sept. 2, 1660, to John Clarke, bookseller, in the porch 
of Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside. In this house, rebuilt after 
the Great Fire, he commenced business for himself; but 
subsequently removed to a shop in the angle formed by 
Cornhill and Lombard Street, since known as “ The 
Lucky Corner.” Mr. Guy represented the borough of 
Tamworth in parliament from 1695 to 1707, bis mother’s 
native place. He is said to have made his fortune ostensi- 
bly by the sale of Bibles; but more, it is thought, by 
purchasing seamen’s tickets, and by the sale and transfer 
of stock in the memorable South Sea year of 1720. The 
building and furnishing of his Hospital amounted to 
18,7922. 16s.; and the endowment to 219,4992 He died 
on the 27th Dec. 1724, in the 80th year of his age. 
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make sales of 5000 books at a time, for others to 
have gotten clear 3002. or 400/. by a sale and one 
showed me of many, lately in Gray's Inn IIall, 
which he had the liberty of sorting them in, as he did 
assure me, were about 40,000 in number), we shall 
find occasion to believe we exceed many foreign 
traders in this commodity. For, except a few of 
our most noted Latin authors, we send but few 
abroad, and English books are as little read there 
as Dutch are here. But, on the other hand, we 
have great importations every year from abroad, 
especially France and Holland, of books in all 
faculties, and in all languages, by Vaillant, Van- 
denhoeck, Prevost, and Denoyere. I believe 
James Woodman and his partner imported a thou- 
sand pounds’ worth every year. He also got over 
all the foreign books that anyways treated of our 
country or its natives, stained with prejudice in- 
deed many of them, no disturbance perhaps to 
him, because written by opposites in religion, 
nevertheless acceptable and useful to us, as he 
found by the advantage he made of them. 

For these and other reasons, flowing from the 
liberty of the press, it may be that such a man as 
Christopher Bateman may have had more books 
gone through his hands than any bookseller in 
Paris, he having bought and sold so many libraries 
for nearly fifty years together. His office or shop 
hath been the magazine from whence many of the 
gentlemen before mentioned have constantly sup- 
plied themselves. No wonder our nation abounds 
so in books, and we meet with such numerous 
libraries wherever ‘We turn, since we have some 
to increase, and so few outlets of them. The 
library of Vossius did indeed escape through some 
sinister management as it is thought. A few upon 
Trade, Travels, and Navigation have gone to the 
Plantations ; and a few are sometimes sold by 
ignorant women to grocers, chandlers, and trunk- 
makers, but few are so ignorant as not to know 
if the books they cannot read or want money for 
are perfect, that the booksellers will give more 
money for them. The best defence I know of for 
to keep the ignorant from laying violent hands on 
the works of the learned and preserve the inside 
of a book is to deck the outside finely. And 
though a wise man is not captivated with exter- 
nals, yet he knows that finery will breed esteem 
and veneration in fools. See what the learned 
Gassendus says of Peirese in his life. On this 
topic of bookbinding a greater deference should 
be paid to good manuscripts, which on the con- 
trary I seldom meet with well bound. Whether 
the authors, intending a second and fairer copy, 
think anything good enough to contain the first, 
or whether they modestly decline to show any os- 
tentatious regard to their own compositions I know 
not; but so it is, that they commonly make such 
4 contemptible figure to the eye, both with outside 


and within, that I am persuaded the foul and | 
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slovenly writing, and the greasy parchment or 
| paltry paper covering of them, has promoted the 
| disregard and destruction of some of the finest 
performances of our forefathers. 

| As for the auctioneers, I know not the name of 
| the first amongst us, not having seen the cata- 
| logue of Dr. Seaman's books, which were the first 
that were published by auction’, however An- 
thony Wood mistook Mr. Smith's to be so. Those 
that have been most conspicuous were Dunmore, 
Ned Millington, of whom there is a poem in Tom 


7 Dr. Seaman’s Catalogue is entitled “ Catalogus Va- 
riorum et Insignium Librorum instructissime Bibliothece 
Clarissimi Doctissimique Viri Lazari Seaman, 8. T. D. 
Quorum Auctio habebitur Londini in edibus Defuncti in 
Area et Viculo Warwicensi, Octobris ultimo. Cura Gu- 
lielmi Cooper, Bibliopolew, 1676. 4to. pp. 137.” Dr. Sea- 
man’s residence was in Warwick Court, in Warwick Lane. 
In the Preface to the Reader, the auctioneer states, “ It 
hath not been usual here in England to make Sale of Books 
by way of Auction, or who will give most for them; but 
it having been practised in other countries to the advan- 
tage both of buyers and sellers, it was therefore conceived 
(for the encouragement of learning) to publish the sale of 
these books this manner of way; and it is hoped that this 
will not be unacceptable to scholars; and therefore we 
thought it convenient to give an Advertisement concern- 
ing the manner of proceeding therein.” 

Hearne thus notices this sale: “ Feb. 13, 1722-3. The 
first catalogue of books sold by auction was the library 
of Dr. Seaman; the second was that of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Kidner, A.M., Rector of Hitchin in Hartford- 
shire, beginning Feb. 6, 1676-7.” On the progress of sell- 
ing books by catalogues, see an article by Mr. Gough in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iii. 608.; and Dibdin’s Bib- 
liomania, 402. 408. 418., &c. In the British Museum is a 
quarto volume containing the first eleven Catalogues of 
Books sold by auction with the prices in manuscript, 
namely, those of 1. Seaman, 81 Oct. 1676. 2. Kidner, 
Feb. 1676-7. 3. Greenhill, Feb. 1677-8. 4. Manton, 
March, 1678. 5. Worsley, May, 1678. 6. Godolphin and 
Phillips, Nov. 1678. 7. Voetius, Nov. 1678. 8. Sanger 
and Brook, Lord Warwick, Dec. 1678. 9. Apud Thea- 
trum Sheldonianum, Feb. 1678-9. 10. Watkins and 
Sherley, June, 1679. 11. Bishe, Nov. [1679?] To this 
volume Mr. Heber has added the following MS. note : “ This 
volume, which formerly belonged to Narcissus Luttrell, 
and since to Mr. Gough, is remarkable for containing the 
eleven first Catalogues of Books ever sold by auction in 
England. What renders it still more curious, is that the 
prices of nearly all the articles are added in MS. When 
it came into my possession it had suffered so much from 
damp, and the leaves were so tender and rotten, that 
every time the volume was opened, it was liable to injury. 
rhis has been remedied by giving the whole a strong 
coat of size. At Willett’s sale, Booth the bookseller of 
Duke Street, Portland Place, bought a volume of old Ca- 
talogues for 2/. 3s. (see Merly Catalogue, n. 531.), and 
charged the same in his own shop Catalogue for 1815 
212. (lot 6823). It contained merely the eight which 
stand first in the present collection, of which Greenhill’s 
and Godolphin’s were not priced at all; and Voet's and 
Sanger's only partially. However, it enabled me to fill 
up a few omissions in the prices of my copy of Sanger’s. 
N.B. The prices of Willett’s and the present copy did not 
always tally exactly.” At the sale of Heber’s Library this 
volume sold for 3/. 
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Brown's posthumous Works *, Marmaduke Foster, 
Cooper, Bullard, &c., who have had vast quanti- 
ties pass through their hands, as Smith's, Lord An- 
glesey's ’, Dr. Jacomb’s, Ear! of Ailsbury’s, Lord 
Maitland’s, and those vast stocks of Scots and 
Davis's of Oxford, with many others that has 
much improved the curious, and let them into a 
knowledge and value of what before lay dusty 
and disposed in studios, warehouses, and lumber- 
rooms, 

But the better to know what we may inquire 
after and what is to be had, we should consult the 
catalogues of what have been amassed and is dis- 
persed, or what still continues entire and unsepa- 
rated. France, Spain, Italy, &c., spare no cost 
and pains to illustrate, and set forth their col- 
lections ; and if we were not wanting of encou- 
ragement here, we have as able hands, as noble 


collections, and as great a variety as any part of 


Europe. But what numbers of useful and valu- 
able books are imprisoned and concealed frem the 


have spoken since the ninth century. “ Nous la 
(langue gaelique) retrouvons dans les Orcades, 
au fond de l'idiome en partie norvégien que leurs 
habitants parlent depuis le ix® siécle,” and refer- 
ence, as respects Orkney, is made to O'Connor, 
Rer. Hiber. Script. 1. 

In the end of the ninth century Orkney was 
conquered and colonised by the Norwegians under 
King Harold Harfagr, and the native inhabitants 
having been exterminated or expelled, the Norse 
became the sole language in Orkney, and in it 
the names of natural objects in Orkney have a 
meaning. I believe M. Thierry to be mistaken 
when he says that the Gaelic is to be found in the 
dialect spoken in these islands since the ninth 
century. Orkney was annexed to Scotland in 
1468, and the Norse has yielded to the English 


| with a sprinkling of Norse words, but there is 


world by the jealous or covetous temper of some | 


possessors! How much is Science impeded and 
prejudiced, mankind kept in the dark, and our 


country dishonoured, so contrary to the spirit of 


communication which men as men and sociable 
creatures, much more those of knowledge, ought 
to be endowed with, by not exhibiting catalogues 
of their libraries to the world, or permitting the 
ingenious to have recourse to them. 


GAELIC NOT SPOKEN IN ORKNEY. 


M. Amedée Thierry, in the Introduction to his 
Histoire des Gaulois, &c. (t. i. p- 95., 4th ed.), says 
that the Hibernian origin of the Scots should not 
leave room for any doubt; their passage from Ire- 
land into Britain, in the third century, is too well 
attested by contemporaries. The circumstances 
of their establishment, as Bede relates them, after 
tradition, seem to demonstrate besides that the 
population amidst whom they had come to settle 
were foreign to them neither in language, man- 
ners, nor blood. 

If from Scotland we pass to the islands of the 
Hebrides we still find the Gaclic tongue. We 
find it again in the Orkneys, at the bottom of the 
dialect partly Norwegian which their inhabitants 
; ® See the Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, ed. 1744, vol. 
iv. p. 320., for“ An Elegy on the Death of Mr. Edward 
Millington, the famous Auctioneer.” To the Elegy is sub- 
joined the following Epitaph : — in 








“ Underneath this marble stone 
Lives the famous Millington: 
A man who through the world did steer, 
I’ th’ station of an auctioneer ; 
A man with wond’rous sense and wisdom blest, 
Whose qualities are not to be exprest.” 
’ See ante, 


119 
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nothing of the Gaelic; and I dw not know any 
trace of it except in the names of Papa and Pap- 
lay, derived from the Pape, Irish priests, and 
these from the Greek Darwas. At the same time 
this subject has never received sufficient attention 
and would merit the research of a Celtie scholar. 

When Orkney was first peopled is not known 
Without going back as far as Pytheas and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Orkney is said by Tacitus to have 
been found in the first century after Christ, and 
subdued by the Roman fleet sent round Britain 
by Agricola. Who were subdued does not ap- 
pear, and the notices of classic writers throw no 
light on the race who peopled the Orcades, the 
name given these islands, derived from Cape 
Orcas, Dunnet Head, in Caithness, a promontory 
jutting out opposite to the Orkney island of Waas 
and Hoy, at a distance of about seven miles across 
the Petland or Pightland Firth, a strait deriving 
its name from the Peti or Picts, as Orcas, Or- 
eades, and Orkney, from the word Ork, a large 
fish, in all the northern languages, and the Ore of 
our Milton. In these days, when the world was 
thinly inhabited and the Massilian galley of Py- 
theas, which I suppose took the line of the north 
east coast of Britain, finding its Thule or goal 
in Shetland, sailed in unknown seas as the En- 
deavour under Cook in the Great South Sea, 
discovering unknown lands and savage tribes, 
and the whale and large fish were frequently met 
with in the seas of Britain and its northern is- 
lands, whence the root Ork found in the classic 
Orcades, the Celtic Orkinnis, and Norse Orkney, 
the imnis and ey in these last signifying islands. 
The termination ades I do not know the meaning 
of, but I have heard it called Celtic, and adjoined 
to form Orcades, expressing islands opposite to 
Cape Orcas ; but as it is also found in the Greek 
islands, Symplegades and Strophades, in the deri- 
vation of the classic name Orcades, perhaps the 
classic tongues should be looked to rather than 


| the Celtic. 
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Coming down to the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian wra, Orkney is said to have received Chris- 
tianity from the southern Picts, but of what race 
its inhabitants were is only known by conjecture ; 
most likely Picts, with some Finns and Norse 
from Scandinavia. Whatever this population was, 
it was entirely driven out by the Norwegians 
under Harold Harfagr and Earl Sigurd the elder, 
in the end of the ninth century, when Orkney 
became Norse and Pagan, receiving Christianity 
again about a century afterwards, and remaining 
under Norse earls and kings for six hundred 
years, when it was mortgaged by Denmark to 
Scotland for the dowry of the Danish Princess 
Margaret, married to James III. of Scotland in 
1468. The next four hundred years brings us 
to the present time, 1861. ‘The first part of it was 
passed in misery and oppression, under worthless 
favourites placed as governors of the islands by 
the wretched governments and rulers of Scotland, 
but the last part in the enjoyment of the laws and 
liberty of Great Britain, and no one in Orkney 
desires the redemption of the Danish mortgage, 
or to re-enter under the dominion of the little 
kingdom of Denmark; while may God speed it 
in its war for Holstein, if such be, for it has the 
right, and has already shown it has the spirit, to 
assert that right. 

I have said the Norse was spoken in Orkney 
from the end of the ninth century till the country 
was transferred to the Scottish dominion in 1468 ; 
but some deeds dated in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, prior to that event, written in 
English{“have been found, which would tend to 
show that the intercourse between Orkney and 
Scotland has led to the gaining of the Scotch or 
English tongue over the Norse. The Orkney 
earls of the Scottish family of St. Clair of Roslin 
were then the rulers of Orkney, but they go- 
verned under the kings of Norway and Denmark, 
and while the fact is certain, its immediate causes 
are unknown. One of these deeds is noted in 
Dr. Daniel Wilson's Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land, p. 95., and others are known, the deeds them- 
selves being preserved among the Scotch Records 
in the Register House at Edinburgh. 

M. Amedée Thierry remarks, that there was a 


time when the Gaelic prevailed over the part of 


the British Archipelago not occupied by the 
Kimri, and a period more remote when it pre- 
vailed over the entire archipelago; whence he 
draws the inference that it was the tongue spoken 
by the aboriginal race of Albion and Erin, and 
the tongue of the first Gaulish branch, the other 
and later being the Kimri. 

But he adds, if it is so in Britain, it may be 
asked, what trace has the Gaelic left in the pro- 
vinces of ancient Gaul? Unfortunately for phi- 
lology there it is entirely extinct, and our means 
of research so extended as to the Kimric, is li- 
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mited in them to a catalogue of names of places, 
people, persons, or to words noted as Gaulish by 
the Greek and Roman writers. This is singular, 
and shows great changes to have taken place in 
France and the inhabitants of that fine country. 
When concluding, might I ask the favour of 
some learned correspondent to quote or give the 
substance of the passage of O'Connor, referred 
to. W.H. F 
Kirkwall. 


RECORDS OF SEPLULCHRAL REMAINS, 


Amongst the two hundred volumes of manu- 
scripts which I have drawn up, and which are 
indexed and classified in the introduction to my 
Annals of Boyle, as well as in my last work, J/- 
lustrations of King James's Irish Army List (vol. i 
pp. xxi. and xxii.), are sundry “ pencillings by the 
way ” in churches and churehyards, which I have 
during my long life visited for genealogical in- 
quiries. Ere these, which I would consider 
valuable records and aids to family history, perish 
with myself, 1 would be most happy to see some of 
them perpetuated in your world-wide periodical. 


Meelich Abbey.— This ancient conventual esta- 
blishment is beautifully situated on the bank of 
the Shannon, in the Barony of Longford and 
county of Galway. The lapse of time, and the 
circumstances of Ireland have spared little of its 
ancient aspect for present admiration, the monu- 
ments and mural slabs however, rarely to bi 
found of such antiquity in the open air, must 
interest inquiry. 

In the long aisle of this ruin is a monument to 
Sir John More (O'More), who died in 1631, 
erected by his grandson, Gerard (Garret) More, 
“Colonel in the king's army, and faithful to the 
last." This monument also commemorates the 
said colonel’s wife, Dame Margaret More, alias de 
Burgo (daughter of Richard, Earl of Clanrickard), 
who died in 1671. Near it is buried Rory 
O’ More of Cloghan, and in a vault below many of 
this sept are interred. Here is also an old stone 
to James Dillon, who died in 1711 (erected by 
his wife Penelope Dillon), and their posterity ; 
also to Patrick Dillon of Kilkenny West, died 6th 
January, 1788. A family burial vault of the 
Maddens of Lismore; a monument to Ambrose 
Madden of Derry-Loran, died in 1754; to three of 
his children, who died “in the flower and bloom 
of their youth” in 1726 and 1728. (in truth a 
great extent of the surrounding district was in 
the early days of this country the territory of the 
O’Maddens.) A mural slab to Florence Callanan 
and his wife Johanna Callanan, alias Shiel, erected 
in 1645. To William Yelverton, died 1714, aud 
to his wife and son who die! soon after. Below 
this is a mon wuent to Miss Louisa O'Keeffe, who 
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died in 1825, granddaughter of George Yelverton 
of Bellisle, county Tipperary, and great-grand- 
daughter of Sir Ulick Burke of Glinsk, Baronet. 
A mural slab to Nicholas Skerret, who died in 
1731 ; to Jane Fallon his wife, who died in 1747; 
to James Skerret their son, died 1755; and to 
Jane “ Lench” (Lynch) his wife, and their pos- 
terity; to Mary Skerret, died 1832, erected by 
Julia Skerret alias Blake, with other memorials 
of Burkes, Dalys, Tullys, Larkans, Sweenys, and 
Horans. In the transept is a mural slab to Hugh 
Cuollaghan, and Isabella Madden his wife, dated 
in 1673; a tombstone to Sheas, from 1774; slabs 
to Horans of Muckenagh, to Maddens here also, 
and to William Callanan, died in 1721, and his 
descendants. Joun D’Atron. 
48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 


THE MAN OF ROSS. 


Pope’s panegyric on the Man of Ross, in the 
Third Epistle of his Moral Essays, has been so 
often repeated, and so much admired, that it may 
seem a piece of gratuitous scepticism to question 
any of its statements. Yet it is strange, that 
something so very like a myth should have sprung 
up in the prosaic times of the Georges, In the 
extracts from the Diary of Thomas Hearne, pub- 
lished by the late Dr. Bliss (Oxford, 1857). 
There are three passages which confirm some 
doubts on the subject, and suggest more : — 

“ 1723, April 9. The Man of Ross, in Herefordshire, 
whose true sirname was Kirle, was never married. He 
was a very humble good-natured man. He was a man 
of little or no literature. He always studied to do what 
good charitable offices he could, and was pleased when an 
object offered. He was reverenced and respected by all 
people. He used to drink and entertain with cider, and 
was a sober discreet man. He would tell people when 
they dined or supped with him, that he could (if they 
pleased) let them have wine to drink; but that his own 
drink was cider, and that he found it most agreeable to 
him, and did not care to be extravagant with his small 
fortune, His estate was 5002. per annum, and no more, 
with which he did wonders. He built and endowed an 


hospital, and built the spire of Ross. When any litigious | 


suits fell out, he would always stop them, and prevent 
people’s going to law. They would, when differences 
happened, say, go to ‘the great man of Ross’; or which 
they did more often, go to ‘ the man of Ross,’ and he will 
decide the matter. He left a nephew, a man good for 
little or nothing. He would have given all from him, 
but a good deal being entailed he could not. He smoked 
tobacco; and would generally smoke two pipes, either at 
home or elsewhere.” 

So far Hearne’s memoranda agree with Pope's 
celebrated lines; and indeed resemble them so 
closely, that one half suspects they were founded 
on them. But in the following year he made 
further inquiries on the subject, and records the 
result as follows : — 


“ 1734, April 16, Mr. Pope had the main of his in- 
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formation about Mr. Kirle, commonly called the Man of 
Ross (whom he characterizeth in his poem of the ‘ Use 
of Riches’), from Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, who hath 
purchast an estate of about 1000/. a year, and lives in 
Herefordshire; a man that is a great snivelling, poor. 
spirited Whigg, and good for nothing that I know of, 
Mr. Brome tells me, in his letter from Ewithington on 
Nov. 23rd, 1733, that he does not think the truth is 
strained in any particulars of the character, except it be 
in his being founder of the church and spire of Ross; for 
had he lived backwards the days of Johannes de tem- 
poribus, he could have been born early enough to have 
been so; but he was a great benefactor, and at the re- 
casting of the bells, gave a tenor, a large bell. Neither 
does Mr. Brome think he was founder of any hospital; 
and he thinks his knowledge of medicine extended no 
farther than kitchen physick, of which he was very 
liberal, and might preserve many lives. To enable him 
to perform these extraordinary benefactions, he had a 
wood, which perhaps once in about fifteen years might 
bring him in between 1000/. and 15002. I will say of 
him with Petrarcli ; — 
* O fortunato, che si chiara tromba 
Trovasti, e chi di ti si alto scrisse.’” 


Hearne’s informant, Mr. Brome, was certainly 
right as regards the church, the spire, and the 
hospital. The latest part of the church dates 
from at least the sixteenth century; the tower, 
and the lower part of the spire are probably 200 
years older; and of the five hospitals which there 
are in the town, not one was founded or endowed 
by John Kyrle. 

In Pope’s dialogue, Bathurst exclaims : — 


* And what! no monument, inscription, stone? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown? ”* 

This is, to say the least of it, a strange oblivion 
to have befallen a man, who had been only dead 
ten years when Hearne made the preceding entry 
in his Diary; whose portrait is still preserved, 
and whose family had been long settled in Here- 
fordshire, and still remains there. The stone 
which covers the grave of the Man of Ross isa 
slab of black marble, lying partly beneath the 
west rail of the communion table, and partly 


[* Happily this reproach is no longer true, as we learn 
from The Country Trips, p. 135., of our late lamented 
correspondent, Mr. W. J. Pinks of Clerkenwell. He 
states that “a beautiful monument now adorns the north 
wall of the chancel. In form it is the section of a pyra- 
mid, and is composed of white and dove-coloured marbles. 
Near the apex of the pyramid, imposed on the coloured 
marbles, is a medallion portrait of Kyrle done in white 
marble, and below this are two female figures of Charity 
and Benevolence, the leading virtues of his useful life. 
On the base of the monument the inscription reads thus: 
‘This monument was erected in memory of John Kyrie, 
commonly called the Man of Ross.’ And who, it may be 
asked, after the lapse of more than half a century, re- 
tained such a lively sense of respect for the open- handed 
philanthropy and irreproachable goodness of this truly 
great man, as to erect so costly a monument to his me- 
mory? A tablet beneath it informs us that it was done 
in virtue of a bequest under the will of Constantia, Vis- 
countess Dupplin, a kinswoman of his, in the year 1776. 
—Ep.] 
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inside of it: it contains the names of six members 
of the family of Kyrle, beginning with — 
“ John Kyrle, Esqre., died Nov. 7th, 1724. 
Aged 88.” 

Hearne's curiosity seems to have been so much 
excited by his previous discoveries, that he pur- 
sued the subject ; and we can only hope that the 
information he received from Mr. Gibson was less 
correct than that which he received from Mr. 
Brome. 

Under date, April 18, 1734, we read : — 

aa Yesterday Mr. Matthew Gibson, minister of Abbey 
Dore, in Herefordshire, just called upon me. 1 ask’d 
him whether he knew Mr. Kirle, commonly ecall’d ‘the 
man of Ross.’ He said he did very well, and that his 
(Mr. Matthew Gibson's) wife is his near relation. I 
think he said he was her uncle. I told him the said 
man of Ross was an extraordinary charitable, generous 
man, and did much good. He said he did do a great 
deal of good; but that "twas all out of vanity and osten- 
tation, being the vainest man living, and that he always 
hated his relations, and would never look upon or do 
anything for them, tho’ many of them were very poor. 
I know not what credit to give to Mr. Gibson in that 
account, especially since this same Gibson bath more 
than once in my presence spoke inveterately against that 
good honest man, Dr. Adam Ottley, late Bp. of St. David's. 
Besides, this Gibson is a crazed man, and withall stingy, 
tho’ he be rich, and hath no child by his wife.” 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” bring for- 
ward evidence of the veracity of Pope’s testimony 
in favour of John Kyrle, or of Gibson's testimony 
against him ? C. B. I. 


fAinor Hotes. 

Cartyte’s “ Cromwety.”—In Cromwell's 4th 
Speech (ii. 325.) he uses the logical expression 
“non causa pro causa,” which Carlyle erroneously 
translates “a cause without a cause,” instead of | 
“the assignation of a false cause,” a form of so- | 
phism which Aristotle terms 7) ui afriov, ds afriov 
(Repr. Sophist. i. 4.), one of his seven forms of 
paralogisms “extra dictionem,” ray tw rijs Atews 
Errors of this kind by distinguished 
writers, like Carlyle, require to be pointed out to 
prevent their propagation on ipse dirit merely. 

T. J. Buckxton. 


Tapadoyiquwy. 


Lichfield. 


TRAVELLING IN EnGtanp A Century Aco. — | 
Let those prudent individuals, who take second 
class railway tickets “upon principle,” and who 
consider an ordinary passenger train rather a “ slow 
coach,” read how persons of quality journied a 
hundred years ago, and I think they will own 
their obligation to the great railway companies, 
monopolists though they be. The following ex- 
tract is from a MS. Diary of Sir John Philipps, | 
Bart. : — 

“1759, Nov. 2. Set out from Picton Castle, with my 
wife, 3 daughters, M™ Cooper, David Thomas, Thomas 
Davies, Philip Prothero, John Prothero, Henry Thomas, | 
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‘ 


Thomas Lewis, and James Abraham, taking my Coach 
and Post Chaise with 9 Coach and 6 Saddle Horses. At 
slew Boar, St Cleers, Mt Hugh Stonehewer’s, 6* 34, Ser- 
vants, 94; Lay at Carmarthen, Red Lyon, Mt Tho. Cow’s, 
where Mt Rees supped with us, £2 12° 64, Servants 
6s 64; ye 34 din’d at New Inn, Mt Bradbury's, 19* 34, 
Serv’ 2" 6¢; Gate near y® River, 1*. Lay at Landovervy, 
y® New Bear, Mt Lewis Williams’s, £1 18* 04, Servs G* 64; 
ye 4%, Breakfast at Trecastle, ye White Hart, Mt Bates’s, 
7* 84, Servs 1+; din’ and lay at Brecon, y® Golden Lyon, 
M* Harper's, £3 4* 0¢, Servt* 74, poor L* 14; ye 5th din’d 
and lay at Abergavenny, y¢ Angel, Mt Saunders’s, £3 3° 04, 
ye 6 din’d and lay at Monmouth, Beaufort 





Servants 7*; 
Arms, Mt John Tibbs'’s, £4 0° 04, Servants 7*; ye 7th 
Din’d at Huntley, White Hart, Mt William Jones’s, 
19 64, Servants 1*; Lay at Gloucester, ye Swan, Mr. John 
Matthews’s, £2 16* 64, Sev'* 7*; ye 8 Din'’d at Frogmill, 
Mr Tho. Humphreys’s, £1 6* 74, Servs 2* 44; lay at Bur- 
ford, ye George, Mt Tho. Clare’s, £2 18* 104, Serv 7+ 24; 
ye 9t baited at Witney, Staple Hall, M* Will: Town- 
send’s, 5* 104, Serv’ Is 24; lay at Oxford, Goss Inn, M* 
Edward James’s, £4 2* 04, N.B. Mess™ Pryse, Brig- 
stocke, Griffiths, and Rogers supp’d with us, Serv 8°, 
barber 1°; ¥" 10 dined at Nettlebed, Red Lyon, Mr 
Francis Webling’s £1 3* 4¢, Servts 2° 64; Lay at Maiden- 
head Bridge, Orkney Arms, Mt Marsh’s, £3 2* 11¢, Serv‘ 
G* 10¢; ye 11% Arrived at Norbiton Place.” * 





From this it will appear that the Philipps cara- 
van was nine days crossing the desert lying be- 
tween Pembrokeshire and Surrey, at an expense 
of between forty and fifty pounds. This, consider- 
ing the alteration in the value of money, would at 
least equal a hundred pounds at the present day. 
Of the accidents which befel the unhappy way- 
farers, —the sticking fast in ruts, the losing of 
linch-pins, the dropping of horse-shoes, and the 
dread of highwaymen, this history speaketh not. 
Let us thank our stars that we are born a cen- 
tury after our great grandfathers. 

Joun Pavin Pacis. 

Haverford west. 


“Bocey Brays.”— In Walker’s County Maps, 
which I have found very useful and correct, I 
would notice an error which may very much 
puzzle future antiquaries. In the map of Leices- 
tershire, near Lutterworth is Little Ashby, and a 
place is there indicated as “ Boggy Brays.” At 
some future time the derivation of this name 
might in vain be sought for, if I did not now ex- 
plain it while it is yet not beyond the memory of 
man, or of that parishioner of every parish who is 
known as the “oldest inhabitant.” A house was 
occupied in the place alluded to by one Bray, an 
eccentric ill-conditioned enemy of all the neigh- 
bouring boys, who avenged themselves by giving 
him the name of Boggy Brays; and when the 
map-makers came to the parish to make their in- 
quiries and observations, they were told that that 
place was called “ Boggy Brays.” 

F. Fitz Henry. 

Loncevity, Etc. — The year 1772 appears to 
have been prolific in the obituary of centenarians. 





* Sir John Philipps’s seat near Kingston. 
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Taking up the Gent. Mag. for that year, in the 
May month, occur the following om 


Abraham Strodtman - - 128 
Jasper Jenkins - 106 
Jane Jenkins . 108 
John Whalley - 121 
Joan Jones - 103 
Mr. Hamilton LOL 
J 101 


ames (y av 

This last-named man died at Bordeaux, and is 
recorded to have been married sixteen times, but 
never had a child. This [ should think is an un- 
precedent linstance among monogamists in modern 
times of any individual venturing upon the conju- 
gal state. ABRACADABRA. 


hueries, 


Tur Aspey or Carais.—Was William of Calais 
(Bishop of Durham from 1080 to 1095) a native 
of Calais, the seaport opposite Dover, or of St. 
Calais near Mans? I should imagine the latter 
must have been the place from which he took his 
name, from the fact of his having instigated 
William the Conqueror to found the Benedictine 
Priory at Covenham, in Lincolnshire, as a cell to 
the Abbey of St. Karalephus (not in Normandy, 
stated, but) in the diocese of 


as is sometimes 4 
Mans. 
M. Beziers speaks of — 


“ La chartre que le Roi Guillaume expédia I'an 1082 a 
Doutonam pour l’union du Monastére de Clovencham en 
Angleterre & Abbaye de Saint Calais au Diocese du 
Mans. Ce Prince déclare dans le chartre, que c’est prin- 
cipalement sur les remontrances de Samson, son capelain, 
et Trésorier de Bayeux, et sur celles de Guillaume Evéque 
le Durham, qu'il fait cette union.” — Histoire Sommaire 
de Bayeux, & Caen, 1773, p. 218. 

This Dugdale, vol. vi. 


charter (as found in 


NOTES AND 


part ii. p. 993.) is signed, not only by William | 


Angl. reg., Willielm. Dunelm. epise, Sansone 


Thesaurar. eccl. Bajocens., but by Hugon. Decan. | 


Cenomanens., and Mauric. regis Anglorum Can- 
cellar., et Cenomanensis eccl. Archidiacono. Be- 
sides this, we are informed by Ordericus Vitalis, 
that Sanson*, the chaplain, had shortly before 
declined the bishopric of Mans; and that William 
appointed Hoel to that see at Sanson’s recom- 
mendation. Altogether it seems evident, that the 
Abbey of St. Calais was in the diocese of Mans. 


But was William, Bishop of Durham, a native of 


that place ? J. Sansom. 


* This is the Sanson clericus, or capellanus, and Ra- 
dulfus de S. Sansone of Domesday Book ; who was Canon 
of St. Martin’s, Dover, as well as of Bayeux, Dean of 
Wolverh ampton, and afterwards successor to Wulston, in 
the see of Worcester. He had a son, Thomas de Bayeux, 
who (after Gerard ) succeeded his uncle, Thomas de Bayeux, 
or Audegavensis, as Archbishop of York; and another 
son, Richard de Bayeux, who was appointed by Hen. I. 
to the see of Bayeux, 
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Canpace. — Will any of your correspondents 
assist me to ascertain the correct pronunciation of 
Candace, the Queen of Ethiopia, mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles? Englishmen, and more 
especially Wykehamists, make it long; whereas 
all authorities on quantity make it short. And as 
I find it so marked, by one writer especially, who 
never proceeds without authority, I would beg to 
ask where such may be found. It is probably in 
some of the early Christian poets. W. 

Mrs. Crapock. — In Brookiana (vol. i. p. 4.) it 
is stated of Colonel Thomas Newburgh, of Bally- 
hays, in the county of Cavan (who died in 1779, 
at the age of ninety years), that “when he was 
no longer young, he married a Miss Blacker, de- 
scended of a good family” ; and of her it is added, 
that “this lady was afterwards married to Dr, 
Cradock, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin.” I wish 
to know, for a genealogical purpose, to what 
family she belonged ? ABHBA, 

Famity or De Warren. —Sir William de Cal- 
thorpe (living in the thirteenth century), married 
Cicely, daughter and heiress of Philip de Warren. 
Any information relating to the said Philip, or 
references to published accounts of his family, if 
he were a descendant of the Earls of Warren and 
Surrey, whose arms he bore, will oblige. R. T. 


Founper’s Day, Aveust 15tTu.—To what Col- 
lege does this refer? ‘The words are at the head 
of a MS. sermon, preached in 1655 from Luke vii. 
5. I am anxious to discover the author of this 
and some other sermons, of which the notes have 
fallen into my hands (1653—1658). The above 
date is the only clue I can suggest as to the 
preacher, and I will thank any correspondent who 
will trace it. B. H. C, 


Rev. W. Goopwin.—In the year 1611, the 
Rev. William Goodwin was appointed Dean of 


| Christ Church, Oxford, afterwards Archdeacon of 


Middlesex, and died 11th June, 1620, aged sixty- 
five. Where can I find an account of his family, 
also who he married, and of what county he was 
a native ? G. FP. F. 

Baron pE Haroitv.—TI have before me The 

vems of Ossian, lately discover'd by Edmond 
Baron de Harold, 8vo., Dusseldorf, 1787. 

The author sets forth on the title his various 
foreign appointments ; he is, nevertheless, an Irish- 
man, “absent from his native land almost from 
infancy,” and addresses his book to Henry Grat- 
tan: — “I offer,” he says, “these ancient monu- 
ments of our ancestors to my country, and dedicate 
them to you, my friend —who have so well de- 
serv'd, so much labour'd, in its interest.” Any- 
thing further known of this patriotic Irishman ? 

J. 0. 

James Law, Arcusisnor or Grascow. — Is 

there any authentic portrait of this prelate at 
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present existing ? If so, where? He was. Arch- | 


bishop of Glasgow from 1615—1632, having * pre- 
yiously been Bishop of Orkney ; he is buri ed in 
Glasgow Cathedral. Aurrep T. Lez. 


Jouxn Lee or Corny, Nortsaamrton.- — In 
Corby churchyard there is buried a John Lee (1.), 
with the following inscription on his tomb : ~ - 

“ The body of John Lee 
Deceased, about sixty-three ; 
And though his body here consumed be, 
His Name will live perpetually : 
And when at last is raised from dust, _ 
Shall live with’s Soul for ever with the just. 
He departed this life, 
May 4, 1691.” 

He married July 30, 1652, Elizabeth, daug!ater 
He had a son John (2.), who marr ied, 
first, on 29th Dec. 1693, at Great Bowden, !Lei- 
cestershire, Jane Sayer; and secondly, Anne 
D Wis. 
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By his second marriage, John Lee hiad a | 


son John (3.), who was baptized April 4th, 1708 ; | 


and buried Dec. 30, 1746. This John married 


Mary, daughter of —— Rowlatt, of Oakley )tall, | 


Esq.; and was buried Nov. 5, 1727. John: Lee 
and Mary Rowlatt had a son John (4.), whose 
wife’s Christian name was Anne. 

Any information respecting the father, wife, or 
ancestors of John Lee, buried at Corby, or the 
maiden name of the wife of John Lee (4.), will 
be esteemed a favour ? Aurrep T. Les. 


Jouxn Lorpv Liste or Rovemont, K.G.—A 
recent History of Harewood states, that this dis- 
tinguished warrior married Matilda de Ferrers. 
The surname, in all the baronages I have been 
able to consult, leave the surname blank. Is it 
known to what branch of the family of De Ferrers 
this lady belonged ? C. 


Cuarzes Orrsprina, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1605, M.A. 1609, was one of the feof- 
fees for impropriations, and was therefore, no doubt, 
a leading man amongst the Puritans. He occurs 
as rector of St. Antholin’s, London, in 1636. We 
shall be glad of any information respecting him. 
Charles Offspring, of Middlesex, admitted pen- 
sioner of Queen's College, Cambridge, 19th March, 
1646-7, B.A. 1650, was probably his son. 

C. H. & THompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Quorations Wanrep.— Is there any such line 
as this, and where ? — 

“ The deep-fed sigh of satisfied revenge.” 

What is the explanation of — 

“ Over those ethereal eyes 


The bar of Michael Angelo.” 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 


. ‘ Noticed by the late Mr. Singer in our,1* §, ii. 166.— 
ED. 
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To whom is the allusion (in the same poem) ?— 


I hold it truth with him who sings 
lo one clear harp in divers tones.” 

Tam aware that in one of your early numbers 
it was said to be Shelley, but the description ap- 
pears to me peculiarly inapplicable to him. 

Henner Bunny. 

Can any of your readers tell me where the fol- 
lowing lines are to be found? They are not in 
the Lays of Ancient Rome. : 

“ Awake, for the day is passing, 
While you lie sleeping on! 
Your brothers are cased in armour, 
And forth to the field are gone: 
Your place in the ranks awaits you, 
Each man has a part to play; 
he past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day! ” 
Firz-Epwarp. 
God of a beautiful necessity is love in all he doeth.” 
We Re We 

Rerorm Briiz, 1831'—Is there any printed 
report of the speech of Lord Brougham in the 
House of Lords, 7th Oct. 1831, other than in the 
daily journals ? G. 


Ricueviev, etc., Tracts.— Can any French 
bibliographical reader give me any information 
about the authors of the following, and where 
they were printed ? 

1, “Charitable Remonstrance de Caton Chrestien a 
‘ . de Richelieu, sur ses actions,” etc. 1631. 4to. 
pp. 196. 

2. “ Vrais et Bons Advis de Francois Fidele sur les 
Calomnies et Blasphemes du S* des Montagnes ou Exa- 
men du Libelle,” etc. Pp. 158. Dedicated to the King. 
No date nor place, nor printer. 

3. “ Lettre Escrite au Roy parla Reyne Mere de sa 
Maiesté.” Dated Bruxelles, Dec. 20, 1631; and signed 
Marie. No date, place, nor printer. Pp. 24. 

1. “* Lettre de la Reyne mere du Roy, & Messieurs du 
Parlement de Paris.” Dated Bruxelles, Jan. 6, 1632, and 
subscribed Marie. Pp. 26. 

5. “ Advertissement de Nicocleon & Cleonville, sur son 
Advertissement aux Provinces.” Pp, 118. 

These are bound in one volume, separately 
paged, but with no information as to their origin 
and intention beyond what can be gathered from 
the titles and the tracts themselves. B. H. C. 


Roman Horss-suoes.—Can any correspondent 
inform me of a Latin word which will bear the 
translation of our “horse-shoe”? Archzologists 
have found old horse-shoes, supposed to have been 
in use in the time of the Roman empire, but can 
nowhere find any Latin noun to signify it. How 
is this? A. J.T. 

‘ a 

Tuomas Srmon.—Is it known what has become 
of the seal-rings, engraved by Thomas Simon, 
with the heads of Edmund Ludlow and Algernon 
Sidney, formerly in the collection of Thomas 
Hollis, Esq. ? Menor. 
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Mary Sr. Aunyy.—There was published, in 
1842 The D for med, Jt sse Beil, and ‘ ther Poe ms, 
by Mary St. Aubyn. Can you give me any bio- 
graphical particulars regarding the authoress ? 
have c opie “l the xy r note from a bookseller’s 
Catalogue of Mr. J. Hotten, Piccadilly : — 

“ Miss Marvy St. eh n, for some vears before she met 
with an early death — the too frequent fate of genius — 
lisplayed a remarkable poetical talent, which led Words- 
worth to hope in her future eminence, and a high posi- 
tion among the female poets of this ountry. 


R. Ineuis. 


Mapemorsette pe St. Puare.—In an adver- 
tisement, issued in the year 1783, of — 

“ Books lately published by T. Beecroft, and sold by 
J. Fielding, at the ‘ Bible and Crown,’ in Paternoster 
Row,” — 

[ find the following : — 

“ The [listory of Mademoiselle De St. Phale: giving 
the full Account of the Miraculous Conversion of a Noble 
French Lady ani her Daughter to the Reformed Religion. 
Illustrated with Copper Cuts. ,Price 1s, 6d.” 

Who was Mademoiselle De St. Phale, and what 
was there in her conversion that was supposed to 
be miraculous ? Yerac. 


Ricuarp Sinses anp Tuomas Brooxes.—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me in what 
public library cither, or both, of the following 
books can be found? 1. The Spiritual Favorite, 
by Sibbes, 18mo., 1640. 2. Heavenly Cordial for 
all that have had, or have escaped the Plague, 1666, 
by Brookes. 
vuineas for the two. r. 


Unperstanpinc.—I have long been very much 
at a loss to understand how so very unlikely a 
word as understanding came to signifying the 
thinking faculty of the mind. I find it is derived 
unchanged from the Anglo-Saxon ; but how came 
such a word to acquire such a meaning? The 
cognate German word, Verstand, is in the same 
predicament. 
your correspondents who can give me a philo- 
logical history of these words. J. L. 


Wives 1y Otp Time: Varentia Sucar. — I 
have been lately engaged in looking over the 
Chamberlain’s accounts of an ancient borough 
town in the West of England. I have copied out 
for your use some few items, which may be inter- 
esting, as they refer to a subject to which public 
attention has been lately directed, and illustrate 
the price of wine some three centuries ago. If 
any of* your readers can throw light on the de- 
ecMption of sugar described under the term “Va- 
lentia Sugar,” I should be obliged to them. 

There are many other items illustrative of the 
charges for all kinds of labour, and alluding to 


curious and obsolete customs, which I may on 





I should gladly give a couple of 


I shall feel much obliged to any of 
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another occasion, if my proposal meets with your 
approval, submit to you and to your readers : — 


1554. Item. For a gallon and a half of Claret £ s. d. 
wine, and a pottle of sack presented in the 
name of the Town to Mr. Justice Townsend, 
Sir Jas. Baskerfield, Mr, Scudamore, and Mr, 
Monnington - - - - 24 
tem, To Joan Poll, widow, for a cheese to 
send to Mr, Warncombe to have his good 
will to help the Town to be discharged of 


the out rent of the Chauntry Lands 20 
Item. To Thomas Bayly, the carrier, for the 
carriage of the same cheese to London - 0 6 
1555. Item. For wine to Mr. Warncembe, pre- 
sented in the Town’s name - 20 
Item. For 1 loaf of Valentia Sugar to him - 0 6 


1557. Item. To Nicholas Bayly for Sack, and 
white wine at Mr. Conyngsbye’s coming to 


a. ° 2 10 
Item. To Mr. Powll for one g iHlon of Sack, and 

one gallon of Malmsey to Hampton - 1 0 

1558. Item. For scouring under the new Jaques 0 2 


Among the receipts is this — 


1559. Item. Forthecomyn{ common }myskyn( ? ) 





in the corn market - - 3 
Imprimis, at the Queen's Dirge, in wine - 24 
Item. In ale and cakes - - - 7 6 
Item. To the ryngers - 0 6 
Item. That was given to Mr. Kerry, 1 bottle 
sack and 1 bottle G: ascoigne wine, and 4¢ in 
sugar - - ~ - - 2 0 
1560. Item. Paid to Robt Shibbes for a hogs- 
head of wine, when Sir John Hyband was 
Sheriff - - - - -1 50 
1571. Item. Paid to Mr. Warncombe’s minstrel 1 4 
G. F. T. 


Mueries with Answers. 


J. Gartanp. — Who was the J. Garland, whose 
signature is attached to the warrant for the exe- 
cution of King Charles I.? For what place did he 
sit in Parliament, and what were the arms of his 
family ? J. Fountarn. 

[It is Augustine Garland whose signature is attached 

to the warrant for the execution of Charles. According 
to the account of himself at his trial on the 16th Oct. 
1660, he left Essex for London, and had chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1648 he was chosen M.P. for Queen- 
borough in Kent. Having some knowledge of law, he 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee that drew up 
the pretended Act for the trial of the King. He was 
subsequently pardoned. Vide An Exact and Impartial 
Accompt of the Trial, &e. of the Twenty-nine Regicides, 
ito. 1660, p. 264.; W instanley’ s Loyal Martyrology, 8vo. 
1665, p. 140.; as The History of King-Killers, 8vo. 
1716, part vi. p. 73. We have not met with any pedigree 
of the Garlands of Essex; but the arms as given in 
Harl. MS. 1541, fol. 6. are, Or, three pales gu; on a chief, 
per pale, az., and of the second, a chaplet and demi-lion 
ramp. of the field. Vide also Burke’s Armory.] 


Natuanier Ricwarps, LL.B. of Caius College, 
Cambridge, published a tragedy called Messallina 
the Roman Empress, 12mo. 1640. It is ushered 
in by six copies of verses. Who are the authors 
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| rye 
of these commendatory verses? Mr. Richards | Cracked China,” a Farce. (See Chinese Reposi- 


published also a volume of Poems, Sacred and 


Satyricall in 1641. Is anything known of his 
subsequent history ? R. Incuis. 

[The commendatory verses are by Stephen Bradwell, 
Robert Davenport, ‘Thomas Combes, Jo. Robinson, Thomas 
Jordan, and Thomas Rawlins. Fry, in his Bibliographical 
Memoranda, pp. 82—94, has given an extended notice of 
his Poems, but adds, that “though I have looked into 
many volumes for the purpose of gleaning some informa- 
tion respecting him, yet my wishes and my endeavours 
have been alike fruitless.” Oldys informs us that “ Mr. 
Rawlins, in his book of poems called Calanthe, &c., 8vo. 
1648, p. 25, has one to his worthy friend, Mr. Nathaniel 
Richards, upon his tragedy of Messallina.” } 


Trinity Sunpay.—Can you inform me at what 
period the festival of Trinity was substituted for 
that of Pentecost, as the day from which the Sun- 
days between Trinity and Advent were designated 
in the English Mediseval Offices? In the Anglo- 
Saxon Offices the Sundays were counted from 
Pentecost, while in the Sarum Missal, &c. Trinity 
Sunday is substituted. I should be glad to learn 
the actual or presumed reason for the present 
usage, by which nearly half the Sundays in the 
year are named from the most recent Sunday 
Festival recognised in the Prayer Book. QuipamM. 

[The introduction of Trinity Sunday into the Calendar 
is of uncertain date. Bingham (Antig. book xx. ch. vii. 
14.) says, “ The name Trinity Sunday is of modern use, 
The ancients had no such festival, because every Lord’s 
day was esteemed the feast of the Holy Trinity. Du- 
randus (Rational. lib. vii. c. 34.) says, Gregory IV., about 
the year 834, first instituted the festival of the Holy 
Trinity, and that of the Angels together. But Potho 
Prumiensis (De Statu Domus Dei, |. iii.) will not allow it 
to be so ancient, for he says it began to be used in the 
monasteries not long before his time, about 1150.” The 
Rev. J. E. Riddle ( Manual of Christ. Antiq. p. 645.) has 
noted the following particulars in order to assist in dis- 
covering the probable antiquity of this festival: 

“1. No mention of Trinity Sunday occurs in Alcuin’s 
Homiliarium. 

“2. Potho (De Statu Domus Dei) written about 1152, 
speaks of this festival as among modern innovations— 
nove celebritates — of his time. 

“3. Bernard of Clairvaux has no homily upon this 
festival. 

“4. It appears from Durandus that such a festival was 
celebrated in his time, but that the practice was not uni- 
versal. 

“5. The learned Prosper Lambertini, afterwards Pope 
Benedict XIV. (ob. 1758) affirms, in his treatise De Festis 
Domini, &c. lib. i. c. 12. s. 16., that the universal ob- 
servance of Trinity Sunday cannot be traced to an earlier 
date than A.p. 1334, when it was established by order of 
Pope John XXIII.” Consult also Wheatly on the Book 
of Common Prayer, and Guerike’s Manual of Antiquities 
of the Church, p. 160. &c., ed. 1851.] 





Cursese Drama. —In a periodical called The 
Chinese Repository, which was begun about 1832 
or 1833, under the editorship of Dr. Morrison, 
the Chinese missionary, and Mr. Bridgman, an 
American missionary, there is a curious specimen 
of the Chinese Drama, called “ The Mender of 


tory, vol. vi. p. 576.) Could you inform me who 
is the translator of this piece ? R. Ineuts. 

[ The name of the translator of the farce “ The Mender 
of Cracked China-ware,” is not stated in The Chinese Re- 
pository. The writer of the article thus notices some 
other translations: “ As examples of the histrionic art, we 
have (besides a new translation of The Orphan of Chuou) 
The Heir in Old Age, a comedy translated by Mr. Davis; 
The Sorrows of Han, a tragedy, by the same translator; 
and The Circle of Chalk, translated into French by M. 
Stanislas Julien.” For remarks upon these translations, 
and on the general character and peculiarities of the Chi- 
nese stage, see The Chinese, by John Francis Davis, ii. 
184., ed. 1836. In a note at p. 186., the author speaks 
of a work, entitled, Brief View of the Chinese Drama. ] 


Crowns or Bay-Lauret anp Parsiey. — 
Will you be so good as to inform me why bay- 
laurel and parsley were chosen as the crowns for 
poets, heroes, &c.? I can only find in the Ency- 
clopedia that these various crowns were used, but 
no reason given why these particular leaves were 
E. S. 

[To account for the use of Bays and of Parsley as a 
crown of victory, we must go back to the Greeks. 
“ What symbol so appropriate to indicate the immortality 
of Verse as the unfading laurel? A myth was readily 
supplied. The tree was at one time a nymph, seen and 
beloved by Apollo. The bashful Thessalian [7. e. the 
nymph | fled before his eager pursuit, and, ere overtaken, 
an interposing power shielded her from harm, and the 
virgin stood transformed into a bay-trée. The disap- 
pointed god wreathed for himself a garland from its 


chosen. 


| boughs, and pronounced it for ever sacred to himself.” 








(Austin and Ralph’s Lives of the Laureates, 1853, pp. 1, 
2.) The use of parsley as a victor’s crown is amusingly 
connected with a myth of our own nurseries. Hypsipyle, 
nurse of the infant Opheltes, left the baby for a while 
lying in a parsley bed, and on her return found him killed 
by a serpent. In memory of this disaster, the conqueror 
at the Nemwan games was rewarded with a crown of 


parsley. ] 





Replies, 
SHELLEY AND “EROTIKA BIBLION.” 
(24 S. xi. 367. 429.) 

Tt will be in the recollection of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” that in submitting the Note (anteé p. 
267.), I did so with the caveat, “unless I mis- 
interpret the memorabilia.” Two correspondents 
—one well-known and valued by the constituency 
of “N. & Q.,” Mr. Bares of Edgbaston ; and one 
like myself anonymous, JaypEE— have endea- 
voured (lst June) to prove misinterpretation 
against me. I have given their communications 
that respectful attention they deserve: and per- 
haps I shall be allowed a little space to make one 
or two remarks upon them, as I must still adhere 
to my original interpretation. 

Mr. Bates I must allow to be more conver- 
sant with the class of literature to which Erotika 
Biblion belongs, than Iam, Every man has his 
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own specialty. I very readily, therefore, accept 
his confirmation of the authorship of this deplor- 
able book : and I have no wish to dispute the al- 
leged source of its title —to wit, the Galanteries 
dela Bible of Parny. But, en passant, why speak 
of Mirabeau first as Gabriel Riquetti, and then 
under his surname ? Less recondite readers than 
Mr. Bares might suppose them different persons. 

I must further allow that in common with Shel- 
ley himself, as admitted by Mr. Bares, I con- 
founded the Mirabeau with Mirabaud, never 
having heard of the latter before, while I had 
always understood Erotika Biblion to have been 
the production of the former. Hence the bracket- 
insertion of “ Mirabeau.” 

But all this, so far as Shelley is concerned, is 
beside the question. Whoever reads the corre- 
spondence in the Shelley Memorials must, I think, 
be satisfied that whatever be the reference, whe- 
ther to Le Systéme de la Nature, or to Erotika 
Biblion, it is the same in both letters. I leave this 
with all confidence to the decision of the readers 
of “N. & Q.,” and of the Shelley Memorials. 

But if this be so, then by no ingenuity of inter- 
pretation can the Biblical Extracts, which Shelley 
forwards for publication, be referred to the Sys- 
téme; whereas such designation accurately de- 
scribes Erotika Biblion— ergo, the reference must 
have been to the latter. I really think that this 
disposes of Mr. Bares’s and Jayper’s syntax as 
between “one” and “it.” I believe that every 
one who gives two minutes to a comparison of the 
two passages cited by me will agree, the work, 
and not the author, must have been in Shelley's 
mind. 

Let me add here, that it were absurd to sup- 
pose that the poet would ask Mr. Hookam “ if he 
knew anything” of a book so notorious, if not 
“famous,” as the Systéme: while such a question 
was natural in relation to the obscure unnamed 
Erotika Biblion. Moreover, there is this addi- 
tional ground for believing that it was to the 
Erotika Biblion, not the Systéme, Shelley referred, 
viz. the Systéme had already been translated and 
published (London, 4 vols. 8vo., 1797); whereas 
the Erotika Biblion had not. Surely this is con- 
clusive that the Biblical Extracts of the poet's 
postscript consisted of a translation not of the 
Systéme, but of the Erotika Biblion. 

Jaypee has been replied to in what I have said 
to Mr. Bates. But there remain two points (ex- 
clusive of the profound correction of a palpable 
slip of memory, hyphen for dash—the jubilation 
over which immense discovery I do not grudge 
Jaypee, ) which call for brief notice : — 

1. Whither can Jaypee refer me for the au- 
thority of his assertion, that Erotika Biblion was 
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Shelley and the present discussion, this is a mat- 
ter touching wider questions, and is not to be 
settled by the mere sneering assertion of Jarprg 
With all respect then, I wait explicit references, 

In response, in this connexion, to Jaypee's in- 
terrogation, evidently put with pitying admira- 
tion over my credulity: “ Is it possible that r. 
seriously believes this imprint to be true?” J] 
answer, “I do”: and evidently JAypEE needs to 
be enlightened as to what Rome has given, and 
to this hour gives, her imprint to. Vile as Erotika 
Biblion is, viler books still bear the Papal im. 
primatur. 

2. To Jayper's second interrogation—“ What 
ean he (r.) mean by saying that he got his copy 
direct from the Vatican?” —my answer is, I 
mean precisely what I say. The book was got 
directly from the Papal archives: the Pope's 
bookseller explaining to Mr. Freeborne that the 
price charged was high, because only compara- 
tively few copies remained. These copies were 
in the exclusive possession of the Papal authorities, 
In fact, I believe it to be incontestable, that 
Erotika Biblion was printed, as in the imprint, 
by the Church of Rome: and that the copies 
from which Mr. Freeborne was supplied for me, 
consisted of the unsold stock still in the possession 
the Papal authorities, ready to be disposed of at 
a good premium to all inquirers. At least, I give 
Jaypee either horn of a dilemma: viz. the book 
was printed at Rome as on the title-page; or, 
printed in Switzerland, the Papal authorities im- 
ported a supply —let Jaypee choose. 

By-the-way, I have a word as to the rarity of 
Erotika Biblion. What Mr. Bates states from 
Peignot, surprises me. I am convinced it is an 
inaccurate statement. Zwo copies were readily 
got on application by Mr. Freeborne ; and, I be- 
lieve, that a like application now to the Papal 
authorities would be equally successful. Here 
Mr. Bates must pardon my meeting his —shall I 
call it (unworthy )—inuendo? by informing him 
that the Erotika Biblion was wished and procured 
by me in prosecution of a line of research, eluci- 
dative of Rome's attitude toward the Bible. Here 
also I must remind Mr. Bates that he forgets, 
that if “old” could not be applied to Erotika 
Biblion, neither could it to the nearly contem- 
porary Systéme— 1770 and 1783 are not very 
wide apart. But, of course, I deem the reference 
to have been to Erotika Biblion, which in 1812 
was in a sense an “ old” book. 

Having noticed (currente calamo) the points of 
fact, I may be permitted to observe in conclusion, 
that it is very far from my wish to assail the 
moral character of the gifted Shelley. I yield to 
none in my estimate, my awe of his subtle and 


printed in Switzerland? Where his proof that | transcendant genius. I place him at well nigh 
“*A Rome de I'Imprimerie du Vatican” is a“ false | infinite remove above any of the poets of his 


imprint” ? 


I need hardly say that, apart from | century. 


I believe he has not yet gathered 
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half his renown. 
unlike sadly too many of us, his life was better 
than his creed. I cannot read the Shelley Me- 
morials, and other recent biographies, without wet 
eyes; and my tears ordinarily do not lie high. 
But I cannot the less deplore that one so impe- 
rially dowered, should have stooped to such gar- 
bage as Erotika Biblion ; and a biographie fact is 
not to be set aside by gratuitous defences of a 
‘erystal” purity never impugned. Then again, 
Mr. Bares and Jaypee must grant that there is 
little to choose between the ethies of the Systéme 
and Erotika Biblion. ‘They are as one in their 
hatred of the Bible: and Shelley, in the earlier 
phases of his lorn career, shared too much that 
hatred to make me agree with Mr. Bares that he 
has “successfully vindicated the poet from the 
imputation of having intended to introduce Ero- 
tika Biblion to the English reader.” I must hold 
my interpretation of the Shelley quotations to be 
untouched, and the “confusion ” to be all on the 
side of Jayper and Mr. Bares. 

Is it not possible yet to recover the manuscript 
f Shelley in question? Lady Shelley says it 
“has not been published” (and certainly no one 
an have any wish it should); but she does not 
say it has been destroyed. Were it forthcoming, 
the whole thing would be determined. a 





CURIOUS SEAL 
(2"7 S. xi. 409.) 


One of our ablest antiquaries has kindly informed 
me that he has carefully examined an impression of 
this seal; and believes that, instead of the stroke, 
which usually indicates the abbreviation of “ non,” 
the mark over the N is asmall I, and that the word 
should be read “ nisi” instead of “non.” This 
alteration not only improves the metre but the 
sense, and the legend would probably be “ the 
sign of Robert signing [or who signs] nothing un- 
less it be worthy.” 

I find, however, I have overlooked a passage in 
Du Cange, where he cites the “Collatio” or Gloss 
to the Acta of the 2nd Council of Carthage, 
wherein “signum” and “ sigillum”™ signify the 
same thing. He, however, clearly lays it down 
that the sign of the Cross prefixed to signatures in 
early times was the “signum.” “Crucis signum 
prescriberent quod signum vocabant, ut signare 
signum crucis eflingere.” I should therefore sup- 
pose (and if wrong, should be pleased to be cor- 
rected), that “ signum” 
cross, prefixed to “ subscriptio,” the name, or what 
we call signature ; and that “ sigillum ” means the 
seal itself. If [remember right, among more than 
a ‘hundred seals figured in Dugdale, almost every 
one is inscribed “sigillum ” either at full, or in an 
abbreviated form. 


means the sign of the | 
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As it is one of the chief excellencies of “N, & 
Q.” that we can ask questions for information as 
freely one of the other as if in a circle of friends, 
without provoking a sneer or ill-natured remark ; 
and as, since the exhibition of seals at the Society 
of Antiquaries the subject has attracted so much 
notice, may I be permitted to ask what instances 
there are in medieval authors where “ siznum” 
has the direct meaning of “sigillum” ? Whether 
it is found in that sense on any seal? How e rly 
is the use of the word “ signature” as applied to 
the subscription of the Christian and surname 
apart from the sealing the document? When 
the custom of prefixing the cross to the name 
went out of use? Whether the use of that sym- 
bol was the result of a religious feeling, or whether 
it was merely a mark from inability to write? 
Du Cange quotes instances where it is said in the 
document “ Et propter ignorantiam literarum sig- 
num S. Crucis feci.” In fact any other informa- 
tion elucidating this subject would be gladly 
received by A. A 


Poets’ Corner 


Two Latin mottos have recently appeared in 
“N. & Q.,” accompanied with translations, which 
seem to require correction. 


The first, relating to a sword, with the words 
** Non huic sed tibi,” which was translated to this 
effect,— 


“ Not for this man, but for thee.” 


Now /uic appears here to be synonymous with 
mihi, as in ‘Terence, Andria, ii. 1. 12.:— 





‘Tu si hic sis, aliter sentias.” 


Or, if there may be any doubt whether Aie is here 
the pronoun, there is no ambiguity in Horace, 
Sat. i. 9, 45.: 
“ Haberes 
Magnum adjutorem... 
Hunc hominem velles si tradere.” 
Hence the motto implies, — 
“ The appeal to the sword will be fatal 

* Not to me, but to thee.’” 

The second motto is given in 2" S, xi. 409., as 
having been found upon a seal, lately dug up at 
Diss : — 

SIGNANTIS . N DIGNi 


*+ . RORTIL. SIGNU . NII 


and is translated, 
“The sign (seal?) of Robert, not unworthy the signer.” 

Now the inscription is, beyond doubt, 

“ Roberti signum nil signantis nisi dignum :” 

‘ The impression (or seal) of Robert, who never signs 
anything but what he ought to sign.” 

That signum, in classical Latin, might imply the 
impression of a seal, is well-known, as in Cicero, 
In Catilinam, iii. 5.: — 

“. . . tabellam proferri jussimus — ostendimus Ce- 








theco signum: cognovit. . . Tum ostendi tabellas Len- 
tulo; et quesivi, cognosceretne signum? Annuit. Est 
vero, inquam, signum notum, imago avi tui, clarissimi 
viri— 

It is used also for the seal itself: Cicero, Pro 
Quint. 25.: — 

“Tabule maxima signis hominum nobilium consig- 
nantur.” 

The word signum, in this sense, is explained by 
Stephanus, Thesaurus Lingue Latine, * Quo quid 
consignamus vel obsignamus et notamus, quod et 
Sigillum frequentiiis dicitur.”. Whether signum, 
in modern usage, is ever found for its diminutive 
sigillum, I am not aware. 

“It is well known that Lord Eldon adopted the 
motto, “ Sat cito, si sat bene,” which he had dis- 
covered on the coach which took him from New- 
castle to London, probably a very slow coach. 
But it is not so well known that this dictum can 
be traced back to Cato. 

Jerome, in his Epistle to Pammachius, Epist. 
26. cap. iii, says, “ Scitum est illud quoque 
Catonis, ‘ Sat cito si sat bene.” 

The Emperor Augustus (Suetonius, c. 25. 6), 
was in the habit of using a similar phrase, 

“ Sat celeriter fieri, quidquid fiat satis bene.” 
T.C. 
Durham, 


Supposing Sicnvm to refer to the cross, would 
not the legend mean: The sign (seal) of Robert, 
who signs nothing unworthy of it ? 

Joseru Rix, M.D. 





To the inquiry of A. A. whether signum was 
used as synonymous with sigillum, I would answer, 
frequently ; more particularly in very early times. 
Signum was in fact the original word, of which 
sigillum may be regarded as the diminutive. On 
the bronze seal which A. A. describes, it is evi- 
dently employed in order to jingle with dignum, 
and to form, as he says, the leonine hexameter, 
which is to be read at full — 

“ Roberti signum nil signantis nisi dignum,” 
and its meaning is, “ This is the seal of Robert, a 
man who seals nothing but what is right.” 


J.G.N. 





MOUTHS OR MOWS. 
(2"4 S. xi. 427.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. (2°! S. XI. Jose 15. 61, 


“ Examples, gross as earth, exhort me: 
Witness, this army of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prirtice ; 

Whose spirit, with divine ambition puif'd, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event.” 
Hamlet, Act IV. Se. 4 

The correctors of the sealed books changed the 
printed words “mows” into “mouths,” by obli- 
terating the w and writing uth above the line; 
there is consequently no doubt that since 1662 all 
copies of the Book of Common Prayer ought to 
have had the passage printed as so corrected. It 
is a noteworthy fact, however, that almost all the 
old editions retain the uncorrected reading. Out 
of eight copies now before me, all printed between 
1675 and 1775, I find but one that has Psalm 
xxxv. verse 15. in accordance with the sealed 
copies. 

The Irish Book of Common Prayer, of which a 
manuscript copy was attached to the statute 17 & 
18 Car. IT. ¢ 6. (Ireland), has been printed with 
an historical introduction and notes by Archibald 
John Stephens, Barrister-at-Law. This copy was 
the standard authority for the text of the Prayer- 


| Book for Ireland, and is so still, unless the Act of 


. . . ' 
Making mouths is an expression at least as 
common as making mowes, in the literature of the | 
| Owen, Pits, Knolles, Camden, Hackluyt, Raleigh, 


sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Unless my memory be very much at fault, 


I have met with it both in the writings of Sir | 


Thomas More and Bishop Bale. Here is an ex- 
ample of its use by Shakspeare: probably others 
will occur to your readers :—~ 


Union has made an alteration in the matter: here 
the reading is “ mows.” Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor. 


Mow, from the French moue, grimace, wry face, 
is used by Chaucer, Lydgate, and Shakspeare in 
the sense of a distortion of the mouth; conse- 
quently the old English, making mowes at me, is 
equivalent to the more modern making mouths at 
me. In Martin’s French version the i 
nearly the same as in our Prayer-Book version of 
Psalm xxxv. 15., Jls ont ri a bouche ouverte. But 


4 


the meaning of the original word, VY), they tore, 


sense 18 


is correctly given in our Authorised Version, and is 
supported by Luther and Mendelssohn’s reiszen, 
by the Septuagint’s derxlic@ncay, the Vulgate’s 
dissipati sunt, and by Tremellius and Junius’s 
lacerant, 

Although I cannot point out any author except 
Shakspeare in the sixteenth or early in the seven- 
teenth century who uses the expression “ making 
mouths,” it may facilitate the inquiry to name the 
authors who then wrote. These are Caxton, Skel- 
ton, Linacre, Dunbar, Fabyan, Latimer, Gawin 
Douglas, More, Fitzherbert, Wyatt, Surrey, Ca- 


! vendish, Elyot, Heywood, Ball, Leland, Gascoigne, 


Hollingshed, Buchanan, Ascham, Wilson, ‘Tusser, 
Lilly, Buckhurst, Fox, Sidney, Jewel, Hooker, 
Marlowe, Spenser, Shakspeare, Lylie, Stowe, 
North, Gilbert, Fletcher, Beaumont, Andrews, 


Daniel, Donne, Coke, Napier, Ben Jonson, Ford, 
Speed, Burton, Massinger; Harrington, Fairfax, 
Bacon, Spelman, Drayton, Cotton, Purchas, Har- 
vey, Roe, Herbert, Selden, and Usher. 

T. J. Bucxtox. 
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go §, XL. June 15.61.) 
ANTS LAYING UP CORN. 
(2"¢ S. xi. 388.) 

There is, I fear, no ground for the old opinion 
that ants hoard up corn for winter use. One is 
sorry to be compelled to dismiss into the realms 
of fable a fact which has become a proverb in 
every land, and has commended itself to the minds 
of sage, philosopher, and poet, from the dawn of 
letters until now. There is, however, no help for 
it; the researches of Gould the entomologist, and 
other naturalists prove, firstly, that no known 
species of ant eats grain, and secondly, that ants 
are torpid in the winter, and therefore do not eat 
at all. The Hill-Ant or Wood-Ant (Formica 
rufa) composes its nest of stems of withered 
grass, leaves, twigs, and fragments of bark ; it has 
also been observed sometimes to pick up grains 
of wheat, barley, and other grain, and carry them 
home ; but they have always been used as building 
materials. ‘There is not, 1 have reason to believe, 
asolitary instance on record of a modern naturalist 
having found corn stored within the .ant-hill. Of 
course the old authorities are quite positive on the 
other side. Cicero speaks of them as though they 
were intellectual beings: “In formic’ non modo 
sensus, sed etiam mena ratio, memoria.” Aldro- 
vandus writes as though he would have us believe 
he had seen their granaries, and gives us the ad- 
ditional information that the ants bite off the ger- 
minant end of the seeds to prevent them from 
growing.* Elian goes so far as to tell us in such 
amanner as to induce the opinion that he had seen 
it, that ants climb the stems of standing corn, and 
nibbling off the ears, let them fall down: “ +@ 
Snuw tw xatw.” I do not believe that this is a 
falsehood ; surely the writer had seen some other 
insects at work in this manner — herbivorous 
beetles, perhaps—and had mistaken them for 
ants. The crowd below might have existed ac- 
cidentally, or might have been supplied by ima- 
gination. 

All of us remember the two passages in the 
Book of Proverbs, where the provident habits of 
the ant are extolled : — 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and 
be wise; which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, pro- 
videth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest.”—C. vi. ver. 6—8. 

“The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare 
their meat in the summer.”—C, xxx. ver. 25. 

Almost all expositors, even in quite recent 
daysf, have explained these texts by directing 
attention to the supposed fact that the ants store 
grain for winter use. A careful reader will see 
that Solomon teaches nothing of the kind. What 


* Aldrovandus, De Formicis, and Johnston Thaumaturg. 
Nat. p. 356., as quoted in 8. P. U. K. edition of Znsect. 
Architecture, p. 273. 

+ See Prof. Paxton’s Illustrations of Scripture, vol. i. 
p. 307., as referred to above. s 
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he does is to bid the sluggard go to the ant and 
learn to work for himself, and not be dependent 
for his food on others. He praises the ant for 
providing her food in the summer, but he says 
nothing of its winter consumption. Had the wise 
man known (and who can prove he did not know) 
of the winter torpidity of the ant, he could not 
have spoken more accurately. 

Nicholas de Lyra, in his exposition on the former 
of these sentences, has the following curious pas- 
sage : — 

“[Parat] in estate cibum sibi. Quia tunc invenit 
grana in campis que comedat. In aliquibus libris ad- 
ditur, in hieme; sed non est in Hebreo nec in libris cor- 
rectis ; subintelligitur ut propter quod aliquis doctor posuit 
in glossa interliniari quod postea tracta est ad textum per. 
scriptores ignorantes.” * 

Shakspeare, singularly enough, although no 
doubt he held the common opinion on this matter, 
no where says so. The only passage bearing on 
the question is in King Lear (Act II. Se. 4.) — 

“ Fool.— We'll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee 
there’s no labouring in the winter.” 

Which lesson could surely be learned of no one 
better than she who sleeps during winter. 

Even if it could be proved that some species of 
ant does lay up corn in its hills, I should still 
have grave doubts as to the truth of the statement 
to which your correspondent refers. I met with 
the passage myself in looking over a newspaper — 
a Manchester one, I think — not long ago, and 
passed it by with the quotation, “ Those rascally 
newspapers will say any thing.” I had half a 
mind at the time to write to the editor, and sug- 
gest that these granary building ants must, from 
the supplies they had furnished, be of the same 
kind as those whom Herodotus tells us of as in- 
habiting India in his time, which were “ not quite 
so big as a dog, but larger than a fox.” 

If a folk-lore natural history should ever be 
written, the ant will furnish a long and in- 
teresting chapter. The story of the Indian ant 
that hoards gold, was popular for ages. St. John 
Chrysostom uses this fable very beautifully in his 
seventh Homily on the Philippians : — 

“ Art thou quick of hearing? The ass is more so. Of 
scent ? the hound suffers thee not to surpass him. Art 
thou a good provider? Yet thou art inferior to the ant. 
Dost thou gather gold? Yet not as the Indian ant.” ¢ 

There seems indeed to be some ground for sup- 
posing that this fable has its basis in truth. I 
have among my collection of notes a cutting from 
some review of M. Freebel’s recent travels in 
Central America and Mexico, the date and origin 
of which I have failed to record. It is as fol- 
lows — 


“A certain species of ants in New Mexico construct 
* Basle edit. 1506—1508. 6 vols. folio, vol. iii. fol. 
315.4 
¢ Oxford Translation, p. 87. 
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their nests exclusively of small stones of the same mate- 
rial, chosen by the insects from the various components 
of the sand of the steppes and deserts 
the Colorado Desert their heaps were formed of small 
fragments of christalised feldspar; and in another, im- 
perfect christals of red transparent garnets were the ma- 
terials of which the ant hills were built, and any quantity 
of them might there be obtained.” 

It is not impossible that in auriferous districts 
ants of this or an allied species may accumulate 
particles of gold in their hills. I hope, for the 
credit of the old legend, that future inquiry may 
prove that it is so. GRIME. 


The statement to which Dr. Fraser refers was 
given in the Homeward Mail of March 23, as 
taken from the correspondence of the Bombay 
Times and Standard. 1 send the extract in full: 


“The accounts that I have heard of the distress 
round about here (viz. Nussurabad) are truly most awful. 
Those who have the means of migrating are all doing so 
from their famine-cursed country; and my military in- 
formants told me that on the line of march they.had 
passed many camps of these unfortunate refugees from 
hunger hurrying on in search of a new Canaan. Every- 
where was exhibited the tragedy of the deserted village 
The aged and infirm could be hardly said to be tenants 
where the jackal and the dog had undisputed sway. 
Human beings were seen grubbing up the ant-hills and 
robbing the occupants of their tiny hoards of precious 
grains of corn. This, I assure you, is no fancied picture: 
it is a fearful tragedy of real life.” 


In one part of 
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The correspondents of the Indian journals | 


generally labour after effect, and consequently it 
would not be safe to rely implicitly on this state- 
ment. 


We must recollect, however, that ants in 


India are not the tiny creatures to be found in | 


this country. Lieut. Rice, in his account of Tiger- 
shooting in Rajpootana, gives a description of 
them, incidental to the fact that he saw a consider- 
able plain dotted over in one night with ant- 
mounds of from 18 inches to 2 feet in height. 

M. W. Kennepy. 


THE IRISH GIANTS 
(24 S. xi. 369. 396.) 


Most anatomical collections contain the skele- 
ton, and many churchyards the 
O'Brien, the ubiquitous Irish giant; yet, he may 
still be seen, in the flesh, during the summer 
months at most country fairs for the small price 
of one penny. I once, indeed, saw at Stepney 
Fair a black O'Brien, and Irish giant, of course : 
no other than the same negro, who is darkly al- 
luded to in the Old Curiosity Shop, and who, after 
he ceased to attract in shows, was a well-known 
street character about the east end of London‘ 
In short, showmen used invariably to designate 
their giants as O’Briens and Irishmen. I say 
their giants, but, properly speaking, I should say 


remains, of 


(2™4 S. XI. June 15, 61. 
the old saying may be about dress making the 
gentleman, there can be no doubt whatever of its 
efliciency in making the showman’s giant, To 
manufacture the Pig-faced Lady, inquired after 
by M. A. (2°¢ S. xi. 266.), requires not only the 
clothes, but also a living bear of rather docile 
nature; while an Irish giant, with the clothes 
alone, can be improvised in ten minutes. Indeed 
showmen, wiser than of yore, do not retain giants 
in their service now; but generally trust to 
chance, to pick up any tall navvy, wherever they 
may be going to exhibit. I once saw a tall, lathy, 
overgrown, beardless lad, called into a booth on 
Ham Common; and in ten minutes, after con- 
senting to hire himself to the showman for the 
day, he was transformed into a whiskered giant, 
in appearance at least a foot taller and twenty 
stone heavier than before. So that actually his 
very mother and sisters, who paid to see the Jrish 
Giant, did not know him. One reason, probably, 
why showmen do not retain regular giants now, 
is, that they do not sell for so much when dead as 
they used to do — the showman always stipulating 
when he hired a giant, that he had the disposal o 
the latter’s body in case of death. I have seen, 
and indeed can lay my hands on, an agreement 
between a showman and giant, in which this 
stipulation is expressly recorded ; and the docu- 
ment, which is a curiosity in its way, is written 
on the fly-leaf of a Bible, for the purpose of 
making it of a more sacred and binding character. 

The earliest authentic notice of what may be 
termed an Irish giant, is in an account of tall men 
in the Lambeth MS., 306., as follows : — 

“ Long Mores, a man of Yrelond borne, and servaunt 
to King Edward the iiij®, vi foote and x inches and a 
half.” 

WituiAM PINKERTON. 

ITounslow. 





Tue Lion 1s Greece (2" S, xi. 434.) — Lieut 
Spratt and Prof. Edward Forbes, in their Travels 
in -Lycia (2 vols. Lond. 1847, 8vo.), have the 
following passage respecting the site of Sidyma :— 

“ As it was here that Sir Charles Fellows heard of live 
Lycian lions, necessary elements in the construction of 
the Chimera in its popular form, we made anxious in- 
quiries on the subject, and the more so, because hav- 
ing asked everywhere else about Cragus, we had not 
heard of any. The peasant with whom we lodged was 
more than eighty years old, and familiar with all the wild 
animals, but knew nothing of live lions, though quite 
aware of the general aspect of the animal. Another man 
who was in the hut at the time, and had travelled in 
Egypt, where he had seen a lion at Alexandria, declared 
there was none in this country. From the people here, 
however, we heard of no less than nineteen quadrupeds 
living on or about Mount Cragus.” — Vol. i. p. 19. 


In vol. ii. p. 63., in the account of the natural 
history of Lycia, it is remarked : — 
* As to the ‘ Astlan’ or lion, he certainly does not in- 


their giants’ “properties”: for, however correct | habit Lycia, if indeed he ever did.” 
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This testimony must be considered as disprov- 
ing the present existence of the lion in Lycia, 
aflirmed by Sir C, Fellows in the passage adduced 
jn a former number of “ N. & Q.” The lion must, 
however, be supposed to have been anciently an 
inhabitant of Isycia. Homer, who was probably a 
native of Asia Minor, was familiar with this ani- 
mal in his wild state. L. 


Legend or THE Montacu (2S. xi. 169.) — 
The legend is not given at length in the Memoirs 
of Grammont; but there is in them a passage 
that clearly refers to the circumstance, thus fix- 
ing it beyond a doubt to the time of Catherine of 
Braganza. 

The Montagu of the legend was Edward, elder 
brother of Ralph, afterwards created Duke of 
Montagu. 

Speaking of this Ralph Montagu, the author of 
the Memoirs says : — 

“ Montagu, dont nous avons fait mention, etait Ecuver 
de Madame la Duchesse [the Duchess of York}. Il avait 
de esprit, etait clair-voyant, et passablement malin. 
Que faire d’un homme de ce caractére auprés de ga per- 
sonne, dans le train que prenaient les aflaires de son 
eeur? On en était embarrassé ; mais /e fréere ainé de Mon- 
tagu sétant fait tuer tout a propos ow il ‘avait que faire, 
le duc obtint pour son frére la charg ‘écuyer de la 
Reine qu'il avait eue, et le beau Sydney fut mis en sa 
place auprés de la Duchesse.” — Mémoires de Grammont, 
eh, xii. 

To that part of the passage which speaks of the 
elder brother, there is a note—which, I believe, 
first appeared in the edition of 1792 —to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

“Tl fut tué devant Bergues, dans le mois d’aotit 1665: 
il se nommait Edouard. Boyer dit qu’il fut banni de la 
cour pour avoir offensé la Reine en lui serrant la main. 
Ii fut probablement disgracié quelque temps, et en con- 
séquence voyagea dans les pays étrangers.” 

Probably he went to sea with his kinsman, 
Lord Sandwich, who commanded the English 
navy ; and he appears to have been in the unsuc- 
cessful expedition dispatched under Sir Thomas 
Tiddiman, to attack the fleet of Dutch merchant- 
men that had put into Bergen, in Norway. 


In compliance with the practice of former cor- | 


respondents, I have spoken of the legend of the 

Montagu. I must, however, protest against the 

term legend being applied to mere court gossip. 
Yerrac, 

Scawen Famiry (2™ §, xi. 436.) — As I have 
just written a History of Wraysbury and Horton, 
in Bucks, in which latter place the Scawens held 
property, and were lords of the manor, and had 
the advowson for some 150 years, I am able to 
reply to Mr. Ronerts’s Query. 

Sir Thos. and Sir Wm. Scawen were brothers. 
The elder Sir Thomas was of Horton Place ; and 
died and was buried at Horton, 22nd Sept. 1730; 
will proved 10th Oct. following in Prerog. Office. 
Sir Wm. Scawen was a Governor of the Bank of 


| culprit once, saying : 
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England, 1695; M.P. for Surrey, 4. 6, 7 Anne; 
died 17th Oct. 1722; s. p. et. 75. He was not 
buried at Horton. He had a sister Catherine; 
married at Horton, 9th Feb. 1661, John Stock- 
dale; and another sister Ann, married, 27th 
March, 1676, at Horton, to John Hussey. 

The father of these persons was Robert Scawen, 
who bought Horton in 1658, and was buried there 
in 1669 ; will proved in Prerog. Office, 21st March, 
1669. He married Catherine, daughter of Caven- 
dish Alsop; she was buried there 1684, He held 
the manor of Anthony Mollenick, Cornwall, at his 
death. 

They descend from Roger de Lanscawen of 
Cornwall; and they dropped the former part of 
their name about Edw. I.’s time, and became 
Scawens of Mollenick, Cornwall, by marriage with 
the heiress of Mollenick. I have a pedigree of 
this family, and shall be pleased to communicate 
anything I possess. Gorvon Gy 


7. Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, 


DepicaTions To THE Deity (2™ S. ix. 180 
266. 350.; x. 60, 177. 216. 258. 319. 418. 483.)— 
Cornelius A. Lapide, a learned Jesuit, who died in 
1637, dedicates his Commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets “To the Holy Increated Trinity and 
Created in Christ Jesus.” The address concludes 


with a prayer to the Blessed Virgin :— 


“ Da per potentes tuas ad Filium preces nobis omnibus, 
vivere Deo, vivere Celo, vivere ternitati. Da Christo 
frui, illi Jubilare per omnia secula.” 

BreviotHecar. CHeTuamM. 


Bequest or A Bev (2" §. ix. 350.) — There is 
an earlier instance of a bequest of a bed than that 
to which A. A. alludes. William of Wykeham, in 
his will, says : — 

“ Item lego reverendo in Christo patri domino Roberto 
Dei gratia Londoniensi episcopo majorem lectum meum 
rubeum de serico, qui pendere solet in majori camera 
palatii Wintoniensis, cum toto apparatu ejusdem, ac 
totam sectam de tapetis rubeis camerx predict, quibus 
uti soleo cum eodem lecto ibidem.” 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A 


Wurrrtnc or Women 1x Encianp (2™ S. xi 
405.)—Women were liable by law to be whipped, 
both publicly and privately, till the year 1817 ; 
when, by stat. 57 Geo. III. c. 75., the public in- 
fliction of that punishment was abolished. It was 
not till 1820, that the exemption from their being 
privately whipped was enacted by stat. 1 Geo. 1V. 
Cc. vi. 

My father told me that Sir John Perring, when 


| he was sheriff of London (in 1800, I believe), was 


so shocked at a sentence for private whipping 
being pronounced on a female prisoner, that he 
took the cat from the executioner, and with his 
own hands laid it gently over the back of the 
““ Now I have executed the 


sentence.” Though this was of course reported, 
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seventeen years were allowed to elapse ere the 
indecency was partially, and twenty ere it was 
wholly abolished. 
The finding of “ guilty to the value of 10d.,” was, 
I presume, the merciful interpretation of the jury, 
in order to avoid a capital conviction. 
Epwarp Foss. 


I was at school at Solibull (vu/gd Silhill) in 
1784, when a woman underwent this supplice. 
Of the nature of her offence I am ignorant; but I 
recollect, as the boys were passing along the vil- 
lage in the morning of the market day, we heard 
that a woman was to undergo the punishment 
publicly. It was not an ambulant castigation, but 
the culprit was tied to one of the pillars of the 
stocks as a whipping-post. The name of the 
flagellator (who came from Birmingham or War- 
wick for the nonce) being Armstrong, was enough 
to strike terror into the mind of the delinquent. 
Of course, all “ the boys” were horrified ; but had 
any one wished to have been present at the inflic- 





of that locality. It appears that while engaged in some 
out-door employment, a neighbour’s dog attacked and bit 
her in the hand, and she soon evinced symptoms of the 
consequence. Hydrophobia in its most fearful aspect set 
in, and she became so hopelessly mad, that it was found 
necessary to terminate her sufferings by smothering her 
between two beds. The dog was subsequently shot.” 
J. G. M, 
Has Execution spy HANGING BEEN SurRvivep? 
(2™ S. xi. 399.) — M. has done good service to 


| the English language in reminding the readers of 


“N. & Q.”" that “ execution” means “ execution 
of the sentence of the law ;"” done, it may be on 


| the goods, it may be on the person of the con- 


tion of the penalty, he would not have been per- | 
| noticed. 


mitted. About twenty years ago, passing through 
Solihull, I met with a man who lived next door to 
Powell's school, at which I was a boarder, who 
recollected the above circumstances. Souvenir. 


. 


Joun Briees (2™ S. xi. 349.) — John Briggs 
was born near the village of Cartmel, North Lan- 


cashire, Dec. 25, 1788; and died Nov. 21, 1824. | 


His Remains, published in 1825, for the benefit of 
his widow and children, contains a Sketch of his 
Life, and the following articles : — 

“ Letters from the Lakes; Excursions over Harter- 
Fell to Long Sleddale; Farewell to the Lakes; West- 
moreland as it was, with Notes; Remarks on the 
Newtonian Theory of Light. — Tales: viz. Caer Werid; 
Charles Williams; Thomas & Lynn, or the Curse of IIl- 
gotten Wealth ; The Broken Heart.—Theological Essays: 
viz. On the Origin of Evil; On the Foreknowledge of 
God; and Fugitive Pieces.” 

Mr. Briggs was also author of Poems by Sub- 
scription, Ulverston, 1818; Life of Dr. Garnet; 
and editor of The Westmoreland Gazette and The 
Lonsdale Magazine, 3 vols. 8vo., 1822. The Letters 
Srom the Lakes, with some very slight altera- 
tions, are contained in the 2nd volume of the 
above Magazine; and are admitted on all hands 
to possess much talent, and to have become de- 
servedly popular. N.N. 


Surrocation or Hypropnosic Patrents (2™ 
S. x. 411.) — Having seen in “N. & Q.” a note of 
the fact of such an occurrence taking place in 
modern days as a sufferer from hydrophobia being 
deprived of life, I forward the enclosed cutting 
from the Zrish Times of Saturday, May 18, 1861: 


“ Case of Hydrophobia — Melancholy Occurrence. 


“A fatal case of hydrophobia is reported from the 
neighbourhood of Newport, County Tipperary, the vic- 


demned. But I do not think the error of which 
he speaks is one of which tolerably educated men 
are often guilty. I remember that some years 
ago, when in a provincial town the gaol chaplain, 
who had not enjoyed very great advantages of 
education, sent a circular letter to the clergy of 
the town, touching a certain man who he stated 
was “sentenced to be executed” on such a day, 
the impropriety of the phrase was very generally 

W. C, 


In addition to the instances mentioned (“N. & 
Q.,” 1* S. ix. 174. 280. 453.), Foderé mentions 
two, a man and a woman; an account of whom is 
given by Wepfer, Med. Legale, t. iii. p. 134. 
Morgagni mentions one instance, Cooke’s transla- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 652. 


A Nine Days’ Wonper (2™ S. xi. 249. 297.)— 
Neither Peter Heylyn nor William Kemp, who 


| performed his “ Nine Daies’ Wonder,” of dancing 


tim being a fine young woman, the daughter of a farmer 


from London to Norwich in the Lent of 1599, are 
entitled to the credit of originating this proverbial 
expression. In Part 1. chap. i. of John Hey- 
wood’s Dialogue contayning in Effect the Number 
of all the Proverbes in the English Tongue compact 
in a Matter concerning Two Marriages (the first 
edition of which appeared in 1546), occur the 
following lines : — 

“ This wonder (as wonders last) lasted nine daies: 
Which done, and all gests of this feast gone their waies, 
Ordinary householde this man streight began 
Very sumptuously, which he might well doe than.” 
And in the same author's “ Three Hundred Epi- 

grammes upon Three Hundred Proverbes,” printed 

with his Workes, the first edition of which was in 

1562, No. 139., is on the 

“ Lastyng of Woonder. 
“ A woonder lasteth but ix daies, 
Yes (? yet), thou didst ix yeares gon 
But one good deede, for which sum saies 
Thou art yet wondred on.” 
Another form of the proverb, given in Bohn’s 

Handbook of Proverbs, is “ A wonder lasts nine 

days and then the puppy's eyes are open.” Zevs. 


S.C. cites Heylyn, 1661, and Kemp, 1660, as 
authorities for this phrase; and adds, “ But whe- 
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ther Heylyn was the author of the saying, or 
Kemp . . . still remains an open question.” How 
could either of them have been the author of it ? 
Out of many instances of the earlier use of it, I beg 
to refer S. C. to Geo. Herbert (ob. 1633), Poems : 
“Content,” st. 67: — 

“The brags of life are but a nine days’ wonder.” 


Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair (first acted, 
1614), Act V. Se. 4.:— 

“Do not think on’t, I have forgot it; ’tis but a nine 
days’ wonder, man; let it not trouble thee.” 

Shakspeare, As You Like It, Act III. Se. 2.:— 

“Cel. But didst thou hear, without wondering how 
thy name should be hang’d and carved upon these trees? 

“ Ros. I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder 
before you came; for, look here,” &c. 

Third Part of King Henry VI., Act Il. Se. 
2— 

«“K, Edw. You'd think it strange if I should marry 
her. 

“Clar. To whom, my lord ? 

“ K. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myself. 

“ Glo. That would be ten days’ wonder, at the least. 

“ Clar. That’s a day longer than a wonder lasts. 

“Glo. By so much is the wonder in extremes.” 

AcHE. 

Peter Stmon (2™ §S. xi. 211.) — The Ballad 
of Sir Andrew Barton, though, as Bishop Percy 
observes (I?eliques, vol. ii. p. 182.), there may per- 
haps be found in it some deviations from the truth 
of history, is nevertheless of so essentially histori- 
eal a character, that I think there can be no doubt 
of the actual existence of the Peter Simon whom 
Lord Howard chose — 

“Of a hundred gunners to be the head.” 
And if there was such a person, there can hardly 
fail to be some authentic record of him. 

When Lord Howard returned with his prize on 
the 2nd of August, 1511, the king in distributing 
his rewards among the captors, is made to address 
Simon in the following words : — 

“Now, Peter Simon, thou art old, 

I will maintaine thee and thy sonne: 
And the men shall have five hundred markes 
For the good service they have done.” 

I cannot but think that some mention of the 
payments here adverted to might be found in the 
old Doequet Books of Grants. Can Peter Simon, 
“the ablest gunner in all the realm,” be identified 
with the Peter Simon whose probable existence 
you recently detected in the inscription on a church 
bell? (2"¢ S. xi. 266.) Brown Bess. 


Secret Societies (2™ §. 390.) —I am not 
able to answer every one of the Queries of your 
correspondent L. L. P., but perhaps the following 
remarks might be welcome to him. 

The Carbonari Society was established early in 
the present century. It aimed at the expulsion 
of foreigners from Italy, and the establishment of 
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civil and religious liberty. According to Botta, 
the Neapolitan republicans, who during the reign 
of King Joachim Murat fled to the Abruzzi, and 
there formed a secret confederacy, were the first 
that assumed the name of Carbonari. 

The Society was very powertul in the year 1820, 
when it counted 650,000 members. (Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates.) Lord Byron, when re- 
siding in Ravenna 1820, joined the Society (vide 
Moore's Life of Byron, Chap. XL.) 

As their chief object, as above stated, was the 
expulsion of foreigners from Italian soil, it seems 
unlikely that the society would lend isself to the 
Bourbon intrigues against Murat; since the time 
of Charles of Anjou the Bourbons have been re- 
garded as foreigners in Italy, and it seems doubt- 
ful whether the patriotic Carbonari would have 
thought a change from the Murat government to 
a Bourbon dynasty an improvement in the con- 
dition of their country. According to Haydn, 
the Carbonari spread in France in 1818, and there 
no doubt, hastened the fall of the Bourbons. 

L. F. L. 

Ricuarp Brockressy (2"¢ §. xi. 343.) —I 
have 

“ A Catalogue of Books consisting of Divinity, History, 
Philology, &c., being (part of ) the Library of the Re- 
verend Mr. Richard Brocklesby of Stamford lately de- 
ceased, which Books are to be sold by the Trustees 
appointed by his Will. Stamford: Printed for the Trus- 
tees, 1714.” 

No time or place for sale being named, I pre- 
sume the trustees intended, or perhaps were 
directed by the will, to sell the library in one lot. 
I have never met with an earlier specimen of 
Stamford typography than this catalogue. 

Jos. Pautps, JR. 

Stamford. 

Brocrapruy or Princesses (2" S. xi. 287. 339. 
415.) — Many thanks for the information given 
by Fear Gan Eonvs. Has he not, however, 
committed a slight, and very common, error in 
speaking of Marguerite of Parma? It was Mar- 
guerite of Austria, Duchess of Savoy (the grand- 
aunt of Marguerite of Parma), who concluded the 
“ Ladies’ Peace.” This aunt and niece are, I be- 
lieve, almost constantly mistaken for each other ; 
so much so, that I have seen an engraving of 
Marguerite of Parma, which was shown to me as 
a portrait of Marguerite of Savoy. Can any cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.,” inform me whether [ 
am right in believing that portraits of Marguerite 
of Savoy are extremely scarce? I only know of 
two engravings, and one oil painting. Engraved 
portraits of Marguerite of Parma are easily pro- 
cured. HERMENTRUDE. 

P.S. I have not seen the Letters of the Duchess 
of Orleans, but if the character of this work, which 
I have read in other books be true, I should be 

very sorry to consult it for any purpose. 
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Anonymous (2° §, xi, 388.) — Essays on vari- 
ous subjects of taste and criticism were written 
by Aulay Macaulay, M.A. See a memoir of him 
in Gent. Mag., March, 1819, p- 276. I do not 
know the name of the author of the other work 
about which Sennoxe in quires. 

Permit me, along with the above, to reply to a 
Query put to me some time ago by Mr. J. D. 
Hate (2™ S. xi. 65.), which I have inadvertently 
allowed to remain too long unanswered in your 
columns. 

Sinee the date my first communication to 
‘N. & Q."-(2™ S. i. 130.) on the subject of the 
proposed Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudo- 
nymous English Works, I have 
every opportunity to increase the stock of 
rials which I then possessed. The result is 
have now collection of about eight thousand 
titles, vearly as many as are contained in the 
first edition of Barbier’s Dictionnaire. Although 
the of information within my reach are 
not yet exhausted, I have begun lately to arrange 
and th ‘tit s for the press; of 
opinion that even an imperfect attempt is better 
than none; and that an must 
made, in order to secure the ultimate production 
tte work. As the time that I can de- 
object is very limited, I cannot at 
date for the appearance of the 
volume ; of this, due will be given 
through the ordinary advertising channels. 

[ have only to add, that as the result of private 
correspondence with Mr. Haie, that gentleman 
has kindly placed in my hands his collection of 
titles, containing fully one hundred that were not 
previously known to me; and that I have also 
received valuable contributions from Mr. J. Dar- 
ling, the well-known compiler of the Cyclopedia 
Bibiiographica ; and from Mr. F. 8. Ellis, of 33. 
King Street, Covent Garden S. HavKerr. 
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Severe Frost (2™ S. xi. 219.) — I have heard 
a relation say, that in June, 1795, she saw ice that 
had been taken from the Thames piled up un- 
melted round the Monument, Fish-street Hill. 
F.C. B. 
Memorasitia or Inverness (2™ S. xi. 369.) — 
In reply to Craic E., I have to inform him that 
there is no work in a book form so entitled, al- 
though, reading a foot-note in the Account 
of the Town and Parish of Inverness in the New 
Statistical Account of Scotland, “ Inverness-shire,” 
would apt so to conclude. The “ Memorabilia 
of Inverness” appeared in February, 1822, in the 
columns of the Jnverness then a small 
crown folio sheet; but which, under its present 
talented editor, has become the largest and most 
uccessful provincial paper in Scotland. 
i} suthor of the “Memorabilia,” who is 
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living in Inverness, was at that time one of the 
proprietors, and for a short period editor of The 
Courier. Many would gladly hail a republication 
from the columns of The Courier of the “ Memo. 
rabilia” enlarged, and brought down to the pres 
sent time; and wh ) so fit to finish the task as the 
gifted author ?—who of all men with whom we haye 
come in contact, possesses the best knowledge of 
men and events in the past history of Invernesg 
and the north. J.N, 
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